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FRONT COVER (clockwise from top left): The iconic | Tate conspiracy charges, on 
Hollywood sign; Charles Manson in custody in the 1970s; | DY=Yor=) 94] el=) am I PM Bel ote 

Sharon Tate, circa 1968; Leslie Van Houten (left), | 

Susan Atkins, and Patricia Krenwinkel, defendants in 

the Tate-LaBianca murder trial, August 6, 1970. 
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There have been killers who were as ruthless—and 





responsible for more slaughter—but Charles Manson 





stands alone as a symbol of pure evil 





» BY DANIEL 8S. LEVY 


n the night of August 8, 1969, Charles Manson, 
leader of a small cult known as the Family, waited 
patiently at Spahn Ranch, the group’s rural Los 
Angeles outpost, while four of his followers set 
out to invade 10050 Cielo Drive in the city’s hills. 
The crew—Tex Watson, Patricia Krenwinkel, 
Susan Atkins, and Linda Kasabian—carried with 
them knives, ropes, bolt cutters, and a gun, but 
only Watson knew the full scope of their mission: 
in Manson’s words, to “totally destroy everyone in that house, as grue- 
| some as you can.” Within minutes of arriving at the Cielo Drive address, 
| the killing began. The first victim was Steven Parent, a teenager on the 
| property by chance, whom Watson encountered and shot four times in 
the driveway. Then, while Kasabian remained outside to serve as a look- 
out, Watson, Krenwinkel, and Atkins entered the residence to finish the 
job, slaughtering actress Sharon Tate, eight months pregnant; her friend 
Abigail Folger, heiress to the coffee fortune; Folger’s boyfriend, Voytek 
Frykowski; and Jay Sebring, a celebrity hairdresser. Before leaving, Atkins, 
following Manson’s directive to “do something witchy,’ dipped a towel in 
Tate’s blood and wrote “Pig” on the door. “We wanted to do a crime that 

would shock the world,” Atkins boasted to a prison cellmate in 1969. 
| It has been 50 years since Manson and his associates in four attacks 
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CHARLES MANSON 
was mobbed by press 

_ photographers as he lefta 
courtroom during his trial. 
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INTRODUCTION 


butchered a total of nine people with the goal of 
setting off a race war. In that time, Americans 
have lived through unimaginable mass shoot- 
ings, terrorist attacks, and other serial killings. 
Yet even against the background of this carnage, 
the Manson murders stand apart. 

The spree started in late July 1969 with the 


murder of Gary Hinman, a part-time musi- ;} 


cian and drug dealer, who was stabbed to death 
for refusing to turn over money that Manson 
thought he possessed. Two weeks later came the 
Tate slayings, followed the next night by the mur- 
ders of Rosemary and Leno LaBianca, operators 
of a small grocery chain. The Family’s final vic- 
tim, in late August, was actor 
Donald Shea, who was tor- 
tured brutally until he died 
from his wounds. 

In part, it is the savagery of 
the killings, and the random- 
ness of how the victims were 
chosen, that is so horrifying. 
The youth of the perpetra- 


Sharon Tate’s 
mother, Doris, 
fought for the 
Victims’ Bill of 
Rights, allowing 


nonsensically in response to events in the chamber. 
Decades later, some of Manson’s followers were 
still loyal. Inspired by Mansons jailhouse embrace 
of environmentalism, Family member Sandra 
Good wrote menacing letters to corporate exec- 
utives for polluting the earth and served 10 years 
for the threats. When Good was paroled in 1985, 
she professed her allegiance to Manson. She did so 
again at his funeral in 2018. This past April, acolyte 
Lynette Fromme, who in 1975 attempted to assassi- 
nate President Gerald Ford, said that she still loved 
Manson: “I feel very honored to have met him.” 
The public, meanwhile, can’t seem to avert its 
gaze, whether out of perverse fascination or pure 
horror. Helter Skelter, Bugliosi’s 
1974 account of the murders 
and trial, has sold more than 
7 million copies, making it one 
of the best-selling true-crime 
books ever. There are regular 
explorations of Manson and 
the Family, as with Jeff Guinn’s 
2013 biography, Manson: The 


tors—ranging from 19 to 23—is victims to speak Life and Times of Charles 
also haunting. But the biggest at sentencing Manson. The killer is the sub- 
mystery is Manson himself, a hearin gs ject of an opera, has inspired 


would-be rock star with a God 
complex and an apocalyptic 
theology. How was he able to 
bend these middle-class young people to his will? 

“God!—it was a rough time,” recalled Beatles 
drummer Ringo Starr, who was friends with Tate 
and her husband, film director Roman Polanski. 


“It stopped everyone in their tracks because sud- | 


denly all this violence came out in the midst of all 
this love and peace and psychedelia.” 
Manson continued to exert his hold on Family 


members after they were arrested and through- } 


out the murder trial. While prosecutor Vincent 
Bugliosi laid out the gruesomeness of the crimes, 
the three female defendants—Atkins, Krenwinkel, 
and Leslie Van Houten, who was involved in the 
LaBianca murders—expressed fealty to their 
leader by carving X’s into their foreheads, mim- 


icking Manson. They also sang songs as they } 
were led through court hallways, and chanted } 
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neo-Nazi groups, and has been 

featured on South Park, and he 

figures in Quentin Tarantino’s 
new film, Once Upon a Time in... Hollywood. 

As senseless as the Manson murders were, they 
at least led toa change in the criminal justice sys- 
tem, thanks largely to Sharon Tate’s mother, Doris. 
In 1982, Doris helped get the Victims’ Bill of Rights 
passed in California, which allowed crime victims 
and their survivors to speak at sentencing hear- 
ings; now all 50 states allow such statements. In 
1992, when Van Houten gathered 900 signatures 
backing her parole, Doris rallied 350,000 oppo- 
nents and blocked the killer’s release. Following 
Doris’s death in 1992, Patti Tate, Sharon’s sister, 
took over, and after Patti died, another sister, 
Debra, assumed the mantle. When Debra heard of 
the cult leader’s death in prison in 2017, she com- 
mented: “People are saying this should be some 
kind of relief. But oddly enough, it really isn’t.” © 





















DORIS TATE, SHARON’S 
mother, mourned her 
daughter’s death privately 
for a decade before becoming 
a outspoken victims’ rights 
advocate. Here: At home in 
Los Angeles with a portrait of 
Sharon, in 1984. 
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It was a decade defined by violence, the counterculture, sexual liberation, 
drug abuse, and rock music. The cult leader embodied all of it 
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WHO WERE 
THE HIPPIES? 


Like the Beats who came before them, the 1960s flower children 
questioned the establishment and materialism. They opted out of the 


workforce and turned to drugs for enlightenment 





» BY EILEEN DASPIN 


n perhaps the worst possible way, 1960s hippie culture was an ideal 
match for Charles Manson. 

Antiestablishment, anti-materialistic free spirits, the hippies of 
the era were souls, young and old, whose philosophy was embodied 
by Timothy Leary’s famous dictum, “Turn on, tune in, and drop out.” 
Like Manson, they were unencumbered by traditional values. They 
had little use for Judeo-Christian teachings and wanted out of the 
economy. In place of linear thought, the hippies favored vague phrases 
like “Groovy” and “Dig it” and “Never trust the Man.” They turned to Eastern mys- 
ticism and LSD and peyote to achieve higher consciousness. They preached peace 
and love, believed in community, and accepted all: outcasts, criminals, oddballs, 
the displaced. 

Manson fit all of those labels. A burden to his mother—a teenage good-time 
girl—he had asa child been shuttled between relatives and reform schools. He ran 
away multiple times, eventually turning to crime and spending most of his twenties 
locked up for violations ranging from trafficking in prostitution to check forging. 
Yet incarceration suited Manson. He had little formal education but now had time 
to study the art of manipulation and draw from books popular with fellow inmates, 
including Scientology founder L. Ron Hubbard’s Dianetics: The Modern Science 
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SAN FRANCISCO Ct 
Herb Caen popularized the term 
“hippies” for the young people 
who congregated inthe city’s __ 
arleelsmeCielelilatmel ig (om 
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of Mental Health, Robert Heinlein’s Stranger in a 


Strange Land, about a Mars-born messiah who } 


preaches free love, and Dale Carnegie’s How to Win. : 
: publisher Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s City Lights 


Friends and Influence People. He learned to play the 
guitar. He participated in sports and joined the 
inmate drama club. Before he was released from 
the Terminal Island penitentiary in Los Angeles 


harbor in 1967, Manson told prison officials he | 


a a = = 


= i a a a a a 


didn’t want to leave. He had no family or friends | 
i passed the counterculture baton to the hippies, 


to take him in. 

That was, until he arrived in California’s Bay 
Area, at the behest of an ex-inmate he knew in 
Berkeley. It was March 1967, about two months 


a 


= a 


after the Human Be-In, the San Francisco mega- | 
happening that put the American counterculture : 


on the map. In the months that 
followed the Be-In, upwards of 
100,000 people streamed into 
San Francisco for the Summer 
of Love. Some wanted to chal- 


The air in the 
Haight was 


style and hung out at the Co-Existence Bagel Shop, 
which didn’t sell bagels but was the site of sponta- 
neous poetry readings. Another favorite was Beat 


Bookstore, which was open late into the night 
seven days a week. Beats also listened to jazz and 
shared sex partners, wrote books, drank a lot, and 
tried pot, Benzedrine, morphine, peyote, and LSD. 

But by the summer of 1967, the Beats had 


and the action had migrated a few miles south 
and west to Haight-Ashbury, an enclave so liberal 
it sent a delegation to the March on Washington 
in 1963. At three eighths of a square mile, Haight- 
Ashbury was the “biggest, floweriest, and most 
psychedelic” of all the hippie 
havens, noted the Atlantic in 
a report on the phenomenon. 
It was a mix of Victorian row 
houses and mom-and-pop 


lenge convention and authority. SO thick with shops and teemed with shoe- 
Others were looking to escape cannabis, the less long-hairs. New arrivals 
the middle-class values of the area was dubbed lugged backpacks and looked 


generation that came before 
them. There were misfits, mili- 
tant radicals, Marxists, and pac- 
ifists. There were mystics who 


Hashbury. 


were into Eastern and Native American spiritual- : 
ity and self-proclaimed gurus who preached from 
: the air was so thick with cannabis that Hunter 


street corners. 


Hippie havens sprang up in other major cit- ! 
ies as well, including Boston, Detroit, New York, } 
Seattle, and New Orleans. There were outposts | 
in such places as Kathmandu, Nepal, where | 
American hippies trekked to get cheap and potent } 
hallucinogens and teachings in Buddhism. In ! 


1967, Time estimated the movement’s numbers at 
300,000 and growing and identified San Francisco 
as its epicenter. 


The city of course had a distinguished his- | 


tory as acounterculture hub. A decade earlier, a 
neighborhood known as North Beach had served 


as home base for the “Beats,” a group of writersand | 


as a a as — = 


poets who, like their hippie successors, rejected | 
materialism and prided themselves on their non- | 
conformity. The Beats wrote in an idiosyncratic |} 


for aplace to crash. Those who'd 
been around a little longer 
lined up along the Panhandle 
of Golden Gate Park for free 
stew, ladled out by the Diggers, a group of hip- 
pie do-gooders. Everyone, it seemed, smoked, and 


Thompson dubbed the area Hashbury. According 
to Time, more than 25 narcotics agents were 
assigned there, arresting an average of 20 hip- 
pies a week. 

Manson not only blended into Hashbury seam- 
lessly, he flourished, buoyed by the theology he had 
cobbled together in prison. Inevitably, among the 
thousands who streamed into the area were a fair 


: share of lost souls and misfits, and Manson had 


an instinct for identifying them. When he spoke, 
people listened, and he realized he had potential 
as a street preacher. Among the hippies of Haight- 
Ashbury, Manson found his calling and the family 
he longed for. “That’s all there is, man,” Manson 
often told friends. “If you don’t have someone to 
love you, you don’t have anything.” ® 
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 _ FORMING 
THE FAMILY 


Beginning in California’s Bay Area, and moving swiftly to L.A., 


the hypnotic Charles Manson—with a big assist from LSD—began 





to lure in the core of his entourage 





: » BY DANIEL S. LEVY 


harles Manson didn’t want to leave prison. The 32-year-old 
had spent a little more than half his life behind bars and wor- 
ried he couldn't adjust to life on the outside. He was, how- 
ever, unable to convince officials at the Terminal Island 
correctional facility to let him stay, so on March 21, 1967, 
prisoner number A11685-CAL was ushered onto the streets 
of Los Angeles with just his suitcase, guitar, and $35. If the ex- 
con took comfort in anything, it was his certainty he would 
quickly bask in the glory of his planned music career. 
Things of course didn’t quite turn out that way. Over the next year, Manson would 
make a loop, moving to Northern California in pursuit of fame, then returning to L.A. 
with a wholly different idea of how to achieve it. It was almost the Summer of Love, 
and the counterculture hubs of Haight-Ashbury and Berkeley were flooded with 
hippies, runaway teens, and tourists on the lookout for flower children. Manson 
blended in seamlessly. He took up street preaching to support himself and found 
he had a talent for dispensing song, charisma, and fuzzy theology. He began assem- 
bling an entourage, mostly broken young people with no one to care for them. Some 
became his panhandlers. Others provided him with food or sex or drugs. In turn, 
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PROTESTERS, FOOD 
vendors, and passersby 
converged at the entrance to 
the University of California, 
Berkeley, in early 1969. 
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his circle of loyalists, later 
dubbed “the Family,’ massaged 
Mansons ego and nursed his 
growing sense of himself as a 
social revolutionary. 

In many ways, Manson had 
for decades been honing the 
skills that would serve him as 
a cult leader. It started when 
he was a troubled youth, able 


“It was easy 

to talk to him,” 
said runaway 
Lynette Fromme 
of Manson. 

“His mind 
intrigued me.” 





People, to understand how to 
get what he wanted from oth- 
ers. “He sized up people, I think 
fairly quickly and fairly accu- 
rately,” observed Roger Smith, 
Manson’s parole officer during 
his time in San Francisco. 
This skill served Manson 
well from the day he set foot in 
Berkeley that March. Without 


to charm and manipulate priests and judges and : aplace to stay, he struck up a conversation with 


teachers who tried to steer him to a law-abid- 
ing future. Later as a pimp, he learned to iden- 
tify vulnerable young women who would make 
ideal prostitutes. In prison, Manson even studied | 
Dale Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and Influence | 
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| Mary Brunner, a lonely 23-year-old librarian, 
and before the talk was over had wrangled an 
invitation to crash in her apartment. On a visit 
down the coast in Venice he came across Lynette 
Fromme, an emotionally unstable runaway who 


was sitting on a bench on the boardwalk, cry- 
ing. “It was easy to talk to him,’ Fromme later 
recalled of their meeting. “His mind intrigued 
me.” Manson brought the 18-year-old back to live 
in Brunner’s apartment. He started pulling in 
other starry-eyed kids—among them Ruth Ann 
Moorehouse, the teenage daughter of a former 
Congregational minister; Susan 
Atkins, a 20-year-old adrift in the 
Haight; and Patricia Krenwinkel, 
a 19-year-old office worker. Each 
of them would later prove key to 
Mansor’s plans for Helter Skelter, 
his term for the coming race war. 
“I was really desperate for some- 
one to care,” said Krenwinkel later. 
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HIPPIES HUNG OUT IN 
Golden Gate Park 
(opposite), the site of the 
1967 Human Be-In, a rally 
protesting California’s 

ban on LSD. Above: Young 
people converted school 
buses into mobile homes— 
often painting the outside 
in a psychedelic pattern. 





“He said, ‘You are beautiful’ I couldn't believe it. I 
just started crying.” 

Manson drew in the young women by espous- 
ing a mystical psychobabble about surrender- 
ing the trappings of society. He insisted that the 
women had to be both sexually available to him 
and willing to use sex to draw in male followers for 
his planned entourage. He likewise 
convinced Family members he was 
invincible and on a mission to save 
others. “I believed that he was Jesus 
Christ,” said follower Leslie Van 
Houten in a prison interview in 
2002. He tightened his grip on his 
eroup with drugs. “We took hun- 
dreds of trips together,” recalled 
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Krenwinkel of the clan’s dosings with LSD. “With 
Charlie, he actually almost did, like, drug program- 
ming... The idea was to get rid of all the condition- 
ing, to die in yourself” 

Yet for all its advantages, life in the Bay Area 
was not without its frustrations. Haight-Ashbury 
felt increasingly dirty and dangerous. Money 
was always tight. But the biggest drawback from 
Mansor’s point of view was that the recording 
industry was headquartered in Los Angeles, some 
350 miles away. Impatient for his breakthrough, 
Manson gathered his flock and announced they 
were heading south. There was little dissent. Why 
would there be? As one adherent advised a pos- 
sible convert during the trip, “Charlie is love. He 
is everything. His love will set you free.” 

An audition with record exec Gary Stromberg 
at Universal Studios in Los Angeles went badly 
and no contract appeared, but Manson was 
determined to stay in the area and found accom- 
modations for the crew where he could. At the 
beginning, it was a home in Topanga Canyon 
called the Spiral Staircase that served as commu- 
nal space for assorted hippies. Then for a period, 
it was with Beach Boy Dennis Wilson, who picked 
up Krenwinkel and Ella Jo Bailey when they were 
hitchhiking and befriended them. The second 
time the three met, they partied together, and 
Wilson allowed the women to remain in his house 
while he went out to a recording session. When 
he returned after midnight, he found Manson, 
along with topless women dancing inside. Manson 
kissed his feet, and Wilson, who was fond of sex, 
drugs, and booze, became enchanted by Manson. 

Wilson was happy to subsidize his raucous 
guests—covering everything from routine house- 
hold expenses to checkups for sexually transmit- 
ted diseases—until he realized they had run up 
$100,000 in bills. Instead of confronting Manson, 
Wilson simply moved away. When Wilson’s lease 
expired, the Family gathered up whatever clothes 
and gold records the Beach Boy had left behind 
and decamped to Spahn Ranch, an old movie set 
on the edge of Los Angeles County, for a fresh 
start free from the bothersome constraints of 
civilized society. ® 


TOURISTS COMING TO SEE BONA 
fide hippies were as common in 
certain areas of San Francisco as 
' “ite flower children themselves. ” 
ere, in 1966, “squares” gawked. . wae ; 
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THE BEACH BOYS WITH 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. 
Maharishi, Bruce Johnston, 
and Carl Wilson, in 1968. 


From left, Dennis Wilson, 
Al Jardine, Mike Love, the 
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The cult leader fantasized about becoming a rock star, and when 


Beach Boy Dennis Wilson provided entrée to record- and film- 


industry heavies, Manson's dreams seemed poised to come true 


» BY STEVE DOUGHERTY 
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n the great Southern California pop- 
music flowering of the 1960s, Terry 
Melcher was perhaps best known for 
his work with the Beach Boys, the 
Mamas & the Papas, and the Byrds. But 
the Columbia Records whiz kid also 
enjoyed status as a Hollywood insider, 
thanks to his mom, screen icon Doris 
Day, and live-in girlfriend, actress Candice Bergen. 
Certainly, Melcher brought a touch of Hollywood 
glamor to the dilapidated Spahn Ranch in the late 
spring of 1969 when he conducted an audition that 
even in those trippy days proved surreal. 

The hopeful was a 34-year-old cult leader 
and aspiring rock star who had been angling for 
months to get Melcher to hear his music and offer 
him arecording contract. Decked out in adeerskin 
suit made by his followers, he performed his songs 
while the women and teenage girls who doubled 
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as his backup singers removed their clothes and 
danced provocatively. Despite the striptease, the 
producer was not impressed. 

“You’re good,” Melcher said a few days later, 
letting the wannabe down easy, “but I wouldn’t 
know what to do with you.” 

Never would a standard music-biz brush-off 
come to such bloody consequence. 


CHARLES MANSON—“CHARLIE” TO ALL WHO MET 
him—did not come to Hollywood at the end of 
1967 to create mayhem. He came to make it big. 
Really big. “Bigger than the Beatles,” he was heard 
to boast. Manson would never reach that pinnacle 
in the way he dreamed. But he brushed remark- 
ably close to stardom in Hollywood, where newly 
minted rock stars lived in Bel Air homes that once 
belonged to screen legends and mixed easily with 
the film colony’s best and brightest. 
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ONE OF THE FEW FAMOUS 
musicians who thought 
Manson had real talent was 
CST] Coltl ale pe) 0) eLett ine 

This page: The Mamas & the 
Papas, from left, John Phillips, 
Michelle Phillips, Denny 
Doherty, and Cass Elliot. 
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In just a year and a half, Manson went from 
sleeping in a school bus he had painted black 
and dumpster diving for food to hanging out 
with musicians such as Buffalo Springfield’s Neil 
Young and even crossing paths with some of his 
future victims. 

Of course, a few things stood in his way, 
including mediocre guitar skills and an unpre- 
dictable temperament. In one recording session, 
arranged by a friend as a favor to Manson, the cult 
leader pulled a knife on asound engineer who was 
trying to coach a better performance out of him, 





: Malibu. Beach Boy Dennis Wilson, who was cruis- 
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ing by in his Ferrari convertible, gave them a lift. 
The next time Wilson picked up the same women, 
he brought them home and invited them to stay 
when he went out for a late-night recording ses- 


| sion, according to Helter Skelter: The True Story 


| of the Manson Murders, by prosecutor Vincent 
' Bugliosi. Krenwinkel in turn alerted Manson, 


a 


according to Manson: The Lifeand Times of Charles | 
: when he saw the stranger with the piercing stare. 
! “Do I look like I’m going to hurt you, brother?” 


Manson, by Jeff Guinn. The engineer walked out 
and called a contact at a record label that knew 
about the session. He offered 

an unsolicited warning: “This 

guy is psychotic.” 


Years later, one 


who sped to Wilson’s home from Topanga Canyon, 
where he was living with the Family. When the 
Beach Boy returned, Charlie, along with a dozen 
of his followers, was there to greet him. 

“Are you going to hurt me?” Wilson blurted 


Manson replied. With that, he 
knelt before Wilson and kissed 
his feet. Just as promptly, the 
two bonded over music, sex, 


A GUITAR-STRUMMING PIED music critic said and Manson’s cracked phi- 
piper who gathered many of Manson’s voice losophizing. Wilson became 
his followers by mesmeriz- ‘6 a de facto member of the 
ing them with his music—“He was “somewhere Manson Family, allowing 
sounded like an angel,” early between J OSC his new guru and his girls to 
convert Susan Atkins said of Feliciano and move in to his home and stay 


his rendition of “The Shadow 
of Your Smile’—Manson was 
not without talent. He showed 
an early gift for music, pick- 
ing out tunes on the piano by ear as a five-year- 
old, while living with an aunt, and would play for 
hours. Years later, New York Times columnist Mike 
Jahn would write that Manson’s voice was “sur- 
prisingly good, somewhere between Jose Feliciano 
and Dr. John.” But it wasn’t until 1964, when he was 
serving a 10-year sentence for check forgery, that 
Manson first heard the Beatles on a prison radio 


Dr. John.” 
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as long as they liked. 

Vocal ability was a prereq- 
uisite to joining the Family, 
and the women often pro- 
vided backup for Charlie, according to Member 
of the Family, a 2017 memoir by Dianne Lake, 
who became a follower at age 14. Soon there was 


| asteady stream of Wilson’s friends stopping in to 


meet Charlie and ogle his girls. “For many people 


: who passed through Dennis’s house, we were a 


and developed a fixation with the group. He took | 


guitar lessons from a fellow convict and developed 


a ee ee 


fantasies of becoming a world-famous rock star, | 


fantasies later fueled by LSD flights of fancy. 

And yet, after just six months in Hollywood, 
Mansor’s wildest star-is-born dreams seemed 
about to come true. His break came in the spring 
of 1968, when follower Patricia Krenwinkel and 
another Family member were hitchhiking in 
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- novelty act, a singing family group led by Charlie,” 


Lake wrote. 

Seemingly overnight, Manson was meeting up 
with music-industry players such as Melcher and 
talent scout Gregg Jakobson. Neil Young invited 


: Manson to his home tojam, reportedly gave hima 
: motorcycle as a gift, and touted him to Mo Ostin, 


head of Warner Bros. Records and one of the most 


' powerful figures in the music business. Manson 


fr = 


' enticed John Phillips of the Mamas & the Papas— 


mainstays on the Hollywood celebrity circuit 














‘ 
t 

ACTRESS CANDICE BERGEN 
and music producer Terry 
Melcher dated for two 
years and fora time lived at 
10050 Cielo Drive. Melcher’s 
mother, Doris Day, urged her 
son to move out of the house 
shortly before the murders. 
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ATA PARTY AT THEIR HOUSE IN 


London in 1968, Roman Polanski 


and his wife, Sharon Tate, (second 
and third from left) entertained 
guests including hairdresser Jay 


Sebring (far left). 
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who partied with the likes of Jack Nicholson and 


Warren Beatty—to listen to his tapes. One min- | 
‘ was also more open and relaxed. Movie stars and 
' rock musicians had fewer handlers. Doors were 
: left unlocked. Guinn writes that on the night of 


ute, Manson was meeting Rudi Altobelli, a talent 
manager who represented stars such as Henry 
Fonda and Katharine Hepburn and musicians 


such as Buffy Sainte-Marie; next, he was chatting | 
| who was staying in the Cielo Drive house, first 
: looked up from her book and saw Mansonite 


up Deana Martin, daughter of Dean Martin. 
As the summer progressed, Manson continued 


trying to exploit his new acquaintances, albeit with: 
| not alarmed because Tate and Polanksi regularly 
' welcomed guests at all hours of the day and night. 
thanks to Jakobson, who hoped to produceadocu-_ | 
| BUT INSPITE OF HIS EASY ACCESS, MANSON STRUCK 
' out again and again when it came to his dreams 
' of landing a recording contract. The relation- 
' ships with Young and Phillips never came to 


few concrete results. The cult leader’s lone music 
success was a recording session that came about 


mentary about Manson and his Family. During the 
session, with the girls providing backup, Charlie 
warbled 14 songs to be used as demos in his further 
attempts to land a record deal. 

He also made some 
inroads with impression- 
able young people. Though 
Deana Martin declined his 
invitation to become a Family 
member, actress Angela 
Lansbury’s teenage daughter, 
Deirdre, proved more suscep- 
tible. While hanging out with 
Manson, Deirdre bankrolled 
some of the group’s activities 
with her mother’s credit cards, 
but she was expelled once the 
cards were maxed out. “She 
was one of many youngsters who knew him and 
they were fascinated,” Angela Lansbury said of 
Manson in 2014. “He was an extraordinary char- 
acter, charismatic in many ways.“ 

Eerily, the cult leader’s networking brought 
him into contact with some of his future victims. 
Guests at a party at the home of Cass Elliot (Mama 
Cass of the Mamas & the Papas) included Manson, 
Sharon Tate, and her ex-fiancé, celebrity hair 
stylist Jay Sebring. Rudi Altobelli, it turned out, 
owned the house on Cielo Drive that he rented 
first to Melcher and Bergen and later to Tate and 
Roman Polanski. Once, when Manson was look- 
ing for Melcher, he even went to the house and 
came face-to-face with Tate. 

It wasn’t just that 1970s Hollywood was a small, 


Guests ata party 
thrown by Cass 
Elliot included 
Sharon Tate, 
hairstylist Jay 
Sebring, and 
Manson. 
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: tight-knit community that allowed Manson to 


insert himself so close to the heart of it. The era 


the murders when Abigail Folger, Tate’s friend 


Susan Atkins peering into the bedroom, she was 


the fruition Manson hoped 
for. Mo Ostin never followed 
Young’s advice to sign and 
record him. Manson audi- 
tioned for Elliot, but she took 
a pass. When intermediar- 
ies played Manson’s demo 
record for Doors producer 
Paul Rothchild and Mothers 
of Invention front man Frank 
Zappa, they did the same. 

As for his relationship 
with Dennis Wilson, that too 
imploded over time. Wilson 
took the first step, moving out of his own house 
to sever ties with Manson. The situation worsened 
when in the late summer of 1968, the Beach Boys 
recorded one of Manson’s songs and released it 
as the B side of a single, changing his title, “Cease 
to Exist,’ to “Never Learn Not to Love.” In early 
1969, the group performed the song on The Mike 
Douglas Show, but Manson was never credited. 

There are multiple versions of what happened 
next, all involving an enraged Manson, a bullet, 
and Wilson. In one version of the story, Manson 
left a single bullet on Wilson’s bed as a warning; 
in another, he had it delivered; in yet another itera- 
tion, Manson gave a.44-caliber bullet to Jakobson 
and instructed him to deliver it to Wilson. The 
only sure thing is that Manson, consumed by his 
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failure to achieve fame through his music, grew 
increasingly unhinged, Lake wrote in her mem- 
oir. He ranted in LSD-fueled sermons about a 
coming apocalypse that had been prophesized by 
songs on the Beatles’ two-disc “White Album,” 
released in 1968 on a date freighted with bad vibes, 
November 22, the fifth anniversary of John F. 
Kennedy’s assassination. 

Already stockpiling weapons and survival 
gear in preparation for a bloody 
race war, Manson convinced his 
followers that the Beatles shared 
his visions and were communi- 
cating directly with him. Songs 
like “Helter Skelter,” “Piggies,” and 
especially “Revolution 9,” the elec- 
tronic sound collage that he com- 
pared to chapter nine of the Bible’s 
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DEIRDRE LANSBURY, 

above, left, with her mother, 
Angela, and brother, 
Anthony. Opposite: Mia 
Farrow, with Michael Caine, 
starred in Rosemary’s Baby, 
directed by Polanski, and 
was friendly with Tate; Caine 
met Manson at a party. 


Book of Revelation, were full of hidden messages 
that confirmed the coming apocalypse. 

After Melcher came to Spahn Ranch to audi- 
tion Manson in the late spring and then made 
it clear that he wouldn’t help him in his goal of 
securing a record deal, the cult leader gave up on 
stardom and turned to destruction. Condemning 
Melcher as a Judas, he set about igniting the con- 
flagration that he had predicted. 

“That man has wronged me,” 
Manson said in August when he 
sent a squad that included Atkins 
and Dennis Wilson’s first Family 
houseguest, Patricia Krenwinkel, 
to Melcher’s former home at 10050 
Cielo Drive. “We'll kill whatever 
pigs are in that house. Go in there 
and get them.” ® 
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MANSON AS 
HE WAS 


A contemporary LIFE profile of Manson 








explored his roots and his methods 





» BY PAUL O’NEIL 


This essay originally appeared in LIFE, December 19, 1969. 


Cf Long-haired, bearded little Charlie Manson so dis- 
os pe turbed the American millions when he was charged 
in October with sending four docile girls and a 
hairy male acolyte off to slaughter strangers in two 
Los Angeles houses that the victims of his blithe and 
gory crimes seemed suddenly to have played only 
secondary roles in the final moments of their own 
lives. The Los Angeles killings struck innumerable 
Americans as an inexplicable controversion of every- 
thing they wanted to believe about the society and their 
children—and mad Charlie Manson seemed to be the 
very encapsulation of truth about revolt and violence by the young. 

What failure of the human condition could produce a Charlie Manson? What 
possible aspect of such a creature’s example could induce sweet-faced young 
women and a polite Texas college boy to acts of such numbing cruelty—even 
though they might have abandoned the social and political precepts of their elders 
like so many other beaded and bell-bottomed mothers’ children of 1969? Some of 
the answers seemed simple enough if one weighed Charlie Manson on the ancient 
scales of human venality. He attracted and controlled his women through flat- 
tery, fear, and sexual attention and by loftily granting them a sort of sisterhood 
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of exploitation—methods used by every pimp in 
history. He sensed something old as tribal blood 
ritual which most of us deny in ourselves—that 
humans can feel enormous fulfillment and enor- 
mous relief in the act of killing other humans if 
some medicine man applauds and condones the 
deed. But Charlie was able to attune his time- 
encrusted concepts of villainy to the childish 
yearnings of his hippie converts—to their weak- 
nesses, their catchwords, their fragmentary sense 
of religion, and their enchantment with drugs and 
idleness—and to immerse them in his own ego and 
in idiotic versions of apocalypse. 

It is hard not to wince while considering 
Charlie Manson’s childhood. He was born toa 
teenage prostitute in Cincinnati on November 12, 
1934, and was raised until he was 11 by an aunt and 
uncle near Charleston, West Virginia. His life there- 
after was one of rejection and delinquency. His 
mother farmed him out to homes and schools until 
he was taken, as a delinquent of 14, to the last and 
most permanent of them, the Indiana Boys’ School. 
He “ran’”—as juvenile authorities term escape— 
repeatedly and stole cars and committed burglar- 
ies during his periods of freedom. He was released 
from prison when he was 20 and went back to West 
Virginia an accomplished car thief. He married 
a local girl, Rosalie Jean Willis. Rosalie became 
pregnant and gave birth to a boy. But Manson had 
already left for Los Angeles in a stolen car and soon 
found himself behind bars at Terminal Island. He 
posed as “producer” when he got out again, ingra- 
tiated himself with teenage girls and moonlighted 
as an occasional procurer. McNeil Island’s federal 
penitentiary took Charlie in after that because he 
cashed some stolen U.S. Treasury checks. He had 
never gone farther than the seventh grade; now 
he read the Bible and tracts on the 
quasi-religion Scientology, decided 
that the Book of Revelation had pre- 
dicted the Beatles, learned to play 
the guitar, and assumed he could 
compose music. One of his lyrics 
consisted solely of the words “You 
know, you know, you know...” He 
left prison in March 1967, ready to 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: 
Asa child, Manson lived 
with relatives in McMechen, 
West Virginia; his wedding 
with first wife Rosalie Willis 
in January 1955; a teenage 
Manson was featured in an 
Indianapolis newspaper in 
1949, when he moved to 
Nebraska’s Boys Town. 


give new meaning to the old saw “A little learning 
is a dangerous thing.” 

Criminals and ex-cons have discovered a new 
sort of refuge in the last couple of years: They 
grow hair, assume beads and sandals, and sink— 
carnivores moving in with the vegetarians—into 
the life of hippie colonies from the East Village to 
Big Sur. Charlie Manson went to San Francisco’s 
Haight-Ashbury and, with an exquisite sort of 
diplomatic skill, adopted the local coloration as 
a means of controlling, utilizing, and dominat- 
ing the impulse-ridden, alienated, drug-directed 
“kids” he discovered there. Most of the kids were 
female—who had come to escape a cynical soci- 
ety or to seek “reality and freedom.” Charlie billed 
himself as a “roving minstrel” come to fulfill their 
dreams with magic, strike off the chains of male 
chauvinism, and lead them to the promised land— 
although in fact he regarded them as squaws, 
treated them like cattle, and excommunicated 
those who complained. 

“T was hitchhiking to San Francisco once with 
Charlie,” says a girl who used to know him, “and 
we had these two big packs. He wanted me to 
carry both of them. I refused. I said I’d share, but I 
wouldn’t carry both. He got more and more angry 
and finally said I had to carry both bags and walk 
10 steps behind him. When I wouldn't do that, he 
took my guitar from me and smashed it into little 
pieces against a post.” 

Most of Charlie’s girls, in the opinion of a San 
Francisco psychiatrist who encountered them, 
were “hysterics, wishful thinkers, seekers after 
some absolute” who came to regard Charlie as a 
high priest, “all-powerful, all-knowing.” 

Charlie was a fast talker with a glittering eye. 
He initiated new girls by taking them to bed for 
daylong sexual marathons. He 
broke down their “inhibitions” by 
directing them in erotic group car- 
nivals or ordering them to carnal 
activity with other men and com- 
manding them todo sointhesame 
tones in which he sent them into 
the streets to panhandle. Charlie 
was no hippie; the very name made 
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Charlie boasted of 3,000 
friends. One gave him a piano 


that he traded for a camper that 


he traded for a bus that he used 
to transport his harem. 


him angry. He was an entrepreneur. He gave peo- 
ple things—drugs, his own shirt—to get things 
back. He gave girls—often a naked, giggling, caress- 
ing gaggle of four of five of them—to men from the 
“straight” world. He shaved and cut his hair—even, 
at times, after retreating to the desert—to facilitate 
dealing with “the Establishment.” He boasted of 
3,000 friends. One gave him a grand piano which 
he traded for a camper truck which he then traded 
for a bus with which he transported his harem to 
Southern California and their eventual rendez- 
vous with the fruits and fallacies of his delusions. 
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The delusions seemed to have blossomed in 
his mind after the trip in the spring of 1968. It was 
during this leisurely trek that he met, sponged on, 
and grew to resent Los Angeles musician Gary 
Hinman, and was rejected, in a plea for help with 
his own musical aspiration, by Terry Melcher, 
Doris Day’s son, then the occupant of the big 
house in which Sharon Tate and her friends were 
to die. Charlie preached a confused but vehement 
philosophy. Everything in the world belonged to 
all its people—thus there could be redivision of 
valuables, but no theft. All humans were part of 
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some homogeneous and mystic whole—thus there 
could be no real death. The varying mob of long- 
haired girls and ragged young studs who clung 
around him in Southern California were indoc- 
trinated with Charlie’s views after they settled at 
the first of their two outposts, a Western movie 
location once owned by silent star Bill Bart but 
now operated as a riding stable called the Spahn 
Movie Ranch. 

But one can wonder how those who were to be 
indicted for murder got there in the first place. 

Photographs of Charles Denton “Tex” Watson 
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at high school in Farmersville (population 2,021), 
Texas, reflect an all-American boy: a big, good- 
looking kid who starred in football, basketball, 
and track, got only A’s and B’s and went to the 
Methodist church near his father’s little grocery 
and gas station. Watson went on to North Texas 
State University, 55 miles from home, turned away 
from sports, sank scholastically, and, after three 
years, dropped out. But his old college sweetheart, 
airline stewardess Terry Flynn, reveals far more 
about the value judgments of Texas girls than 
about any emotional trauma he may have endured. 
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“He treated me like a queen, and he shaved three 
times a day—there was never a hint of five-o’clock 
shadow—but he became too possessive.” When 
she saw him in Los Angeles last December after 
an unexpected flight to California “I just couldn't 
believe his long hair. But he still opened car doors 
for me.” 

Maine-born Linda Darleen Kasabian, 20, grew 
to “sweet and pretty” adolescence in her divorced 
mother’s white clapboard house in Milford, New 
Hampshire. She quit school as a sophomore to 
marry a local boy but was divorced a year later. 
Last July she was in Los Angeles with another hus- 
band, Bob Kasabian, and her baby daughter, Tanya; 
a young friend who had inherited some money 
was going to take them on a trip to South America. 
Gypsy, the oldest of the girls in Charlie’s Family, 
spotted her in a Topanga Canyon restaurant and 
took her to the ranch. Kasabian came back the next 
day and then only to steal $5,000 in $100 bills from 
the friend’s camper truck. When the boy followed 
her to the ranch to protest, Charlie “showed me 
this big knife and said, ‘Maybe I should kill you 
just to show you there’s no such thing as dying; 
and I felt fear and split.” Linda did a lot of cooking 
for the Family: She is now five months pregnant, 
and crochets. 

Brunette Susan Atkins, 21, had “a very disorga- 
nized relationship” with her family in San Jose, 
worked as a topless dancer, and fell in with Charlie 
in San Francisco. Charlie renamed her “Sadie Mae 
Glutz.” Susan is the girl who spilled the story of the 
Tate murders to a cellmate while being held in the 
Santa Monica jail on charges of having helped Bob 
Beausoleil kill musician Gary Hinman for Charlie. 
Susan told the grand jury that Charlie was a “beau- 
tiful guy.” 

Brown-haired Patricia Krenwinkel, 22, is the 
daughter of a hardworking Los Angeles insurance 
agent and lived in a cream-colored stucco house 
near Loyola University. She was chubby and shy 
but a daddy’s girl and devoted to stamp collecting. 
Her father abandoned the family when Patty was 
in her teens, however, and she began to go with guys 
who hung out at Bob’s Big Boy Drive-In at Canoga 
Park. Patty’s mother took her to Fort Lauderdale. . 3 







FAMILY MEMBERS AT SPAHN RANCH: _ 
from left, Danny DeCarlo, Catherine Shai 
Mary Brunner, Chuck abelertcariter 
Gentry, Cathy Gillies, Lynette Fromme, 
Sandra Good, and Ruth Ann Moi : 
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She had half a year of college in Mobile, Alabama, 
came back to Los Angeles, got a job in an insur- 
ance agency—and then, suddenly, ceased being 
ordinary. She abandoned her car in a Manhattan 
Beach parking lot in September 1967, quit her job 
without picking up her paycheck, and went off 
with Charlie Manson. Charlie changed her name 
to Katie. Her job at the ranch was the “garbage run,” 
picking through refuse behind nearby stores to sal- 
vage food for the Family. The pickings, one witness 
recalls, could be good: “They got a whole Volks full 
of apples, plums, lettuce, avocados, and candy out 
of two or three bins of trash.” 

The Family stayed at the movie ranch for 12 
months. Charlie gave its blind old owner, George 
Spahn, $5,000, perhaps the 
same bills donated by Linda 
Kasabian. He also terrorized 
George and got a good deal 


recalls an acquaintance. “He used to say, ‘Man, 
everybody in this world is afraid of getting cut.” 
He also collected guns and ammunition. The 
Family, he prophesied, was one day going into 
Los Angeles to set off the apocalypse foreordained 
for them in Revelation, chapter nine: “They were 


: given the power of scorpions... the noise of their 
wings was like the noise of many chariots... and 
| they have as king over them the angel of the bot- 


tomless pit.” There was no doubt who was king. 
Charlie Manson talked about it to visitors: “He was 
going to shoot all the white people he saw, all the 
established people; then the black people would 


' get enthralled and destroy everybody while he 
' would retreat into the desert.” Charlie did not just 


“He really loved 


talk. He took incredible pains, 

with the aid of the Family’s 

males, to prepare for the day. 
They stole Volkswagens, 


of it back. One night, Spahn knives,” recalls stripped them, and turned 
says, Charlie forced him to an acquaintance. them into reinforced dune 
7 in a chair for three hours, “He used tos ay, buggies, some with machine 

eld lighted matches before : gun mounts. The Spahn Movie 
his eyes, and swung punches Man, every body Ranch lies only a few miles 
within an inch of his face to in this world northwest of Burbank, but 
discover whether he lied about is afraid of beyond it are sere, rugged, and 


his sightlessness. (After it was 
all over Spahn sat there in the 
dark for an hour. He couldn't 
hear a breath. Then he reached 
around—and put his hand right on Manson’s head. 
“That’s right, George, I’m still here.”) 


Ranch hands remember Charlie provided for | 


everybody, sometimes by instructing girls to work 
their families for money. He passed out marijuana 
if he felt like it. He had a plastic baggie full of LSD 
tablets; these were for visitors from whom he 
wanted gifts or favors, or recruits he wanted “to 
capture.” There were seldom more than six or seven 
male members and usually four times as many 


girls. The boys got girls as gifts from Charlie. ! 
+ remote hole-up which Charlie had gotten on asort 


Charlie had any girl he wanted. The Family slept 
on communal mattresses, but Charlie and his 
choice for the evening slept in a room of their own. 
Charlie’s word was law: He carried and fondled a 
bowie knife as his scepter. “He really loved knives,” 
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getting cut.” 
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unpopulated hills and beyond 
them, eventually, the Mojave 
Desert. Charlie cut the pad- 
locks off fire road gates and sub- 
stituted locks of his own. He and his dune buggy 
drivers snarled, skidded, and ground their way up 
the roadless draws and gulches and laid out caches 
of food, gasoline, tires, and sleeping bags across an 
astonishing area. One youth who was almost but 


' not quite “captured” was told—and believes—that 


! Charlie got two Army half-tracks and burned 


them out establishing a roadless route, 300 miles 
long, across the Mojave and into the hills of edg- 
ing Death Valley. This was the site of the so-called 
Barker Ranch, a huddle of abandoned shacks, a last 


of loan from a rich Burbank widow. 
The apocalypse did not occur last August 


' despite the fact that the newspapers were black 


' with news of the Tate murders. There is no 


DUMPSTER DIVING WAS A 

key source of food for the Family. 
From left: Lynette Fromme, Sandra 
Good, Mary Brunner, and Ruth Ann 
Moorehouse shared a meal. 


knowing yet just what part Charlie played in try- 
ing to set off his Armageddon. Susan Atkins told 
the grand jury that he planned the attack on the 
house in which he had been slighted by Terry 
Melcher, but took no part in murdering actress 
Tate and the others who died as a result. Linda 
Kasabian, on the other hand, told a friend, and may 
well have told the jury, that he actually led the raid. 
Either way, however, Charlie and his helpers spent 
the next 48 hours with a welding machine, “pop- 
ping bennies” to get on with the job of condition- 
ing the desert buggies. Even though the blacks did 
not arise to begin the destruction of Los Angeles— 
and his secret desert route was thus unnecessary— 
he loaded up trucks, cars, and the bus and took 
the Family on a roundabout trip to the mesquite- 
dotted hideout above Death Valley. 

The Barker Ranch is all but inaccessible except 
for a route in from Nevada, but the Family’s 
encampment in its abandoned shacks, the naked 
girls’ sunbaths by its crude swimming pool, lasted 
hardly more than a month. They camouflaged the 
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buggies, set up a defense perimeter with two field 
telephones and put lookouts on watch, but two 
raids by state police and Death Valley National 
Monument rangers—instigated by complaints 
of local car thefts—scooped up 26 of them. The 
police took them to Independence, the seat of Inyo 
County, and put them all in jail on charges of theft. 
The girls, many of whom were later released, did 
not lose faith in Charlie Manson. They demanded 
that their jailer supply them with peanut butter 
and honey for a “purification ceremony” and 
insisted on going naked. Forced to wear dresses, 
they took to raising them over their heads when 
exercising outside. Charlie did not forget them, 
either: He yipped like a coyote in his cell, and they 
yipped back in chorus. But last week as authori- 
ties considered the Los Angeles crimes, and police 
investigated other deaths—a boy killed last July 
near the movie ranch, a girl’s slashed body found 
in the Death Valley hills—there seemed scant 
chance that Charlie Manson would ever again 
put the Family beneath his spell. @ 
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in Amsterdam. Opposite:, 
President Richard Nixe 


Yoko Ono held a weeklong 
on his inauguratior 


AFTER THEIR MARCH 20 
wedding, John Lennon and 
“bed-in” for world peace 
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A YEAR LIKE 








NO OTHER 


1969: peace, protest, to the moon and back 





JANUARY 20: 
Richard Nixon 
becomes the 37th 
President of the 
United States. 


JANUARY 28: 

Off Santa Barbara, 
California, an 

oil spill dumps 

3 million gallons 
of crude oilin the 
ocean. Itis the 
worst oil spill in 
U.S. history until 
the Exxon Valdez 
spill, 20 years later. 


JANUARY 30: 

In an impromptu 
42-minute set, 

the Beatles give 
their last live 
performance on 
the London rooftop 
of their company, 
Apple Corps. There 
are nine takes of 
five songs. 


FEBRUARY 9: 
Pilots take the 
Boeing 747, the 
world’s first 
jumbo jet, for its 
initial test flight 
over western 
Washington State. 
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MARCH (0: 

In Memphis, 
Tennessee, 
James Earl Ray 
is sentenced to 
99 years for the 
assassination of 
Martin Luther 
King Jr. one year 
earlier. 


MARCH 10: 
Mario Puzo’s 
The Godfather 

is published. 
Three years 
later the novel 

is a worldwide 
best-seller when 
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the Godfather film 
is released. 


MARCH 25: 

Five days after 
their wedding in 
Gibraltar, near 
Spain, John Lennon 
and Yoko Ono stage 
a weeklong bed-in 
for peace at the 
Amsterdam Hilton. 


APRIL 14: 

At the 41st 
Academy Awards, 
Barbra Streisand, 
who played 
comedienne Fanny 


Brice in Funny Girl, 
and Katharine 
Hepburn, who 
was Eleanor of 
Aquitaine in The 
Lion in Winter, tie 
for best actress 
with exactly 3,030 
votes each. Oliver! 
takes best picture. 


APRIL 17: 

In Los Angeles, 
Sirhan Sirhan is 
convicted for the 
assassination of 
Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy. Six days 
later he receives 
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yrity; the Chicago Seven 
holding a poster of fellow 
activist Bobby Seale, who 
was tried separately: 
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the death penalty, |: ' “Sugar, Sugar,” + negotiate an end + 15th chief justice of 
which is later After some of Billboard’s No. 1 ' tothestudentand | the United States. 
commuted to life | the most brutal | single of 1969. | worker protestsof {| In 1973 he votes | 
imprisonment. | fighting in the | May 1968. '_ with the majority 

' Vietnam War, + in Roev. Wade to 

the Hamburger | Midnight Cowboy, legalize abortion. 
At the People’s Park Hill battle ends starring Dustin The musical | | 
riot in Berkeley, | when U.S. forces | Hoffman and | Oh! Calcutta! brings | 
some 3,000 capture Dong Jon Voight, hits extensive full frontal New York City 
demonstrators ! Ap Bia mountain ! theaters. Itremains : nuditytoBroadway |: police raid the | 
protest the after 10 days. the only X-rated when it opens at the Stonewall Inn in | 
University of High casualties | film to win the | Eden Theatre. Greenwich Village. 
California’s plans | associated with Academy Award for The event sets 
to reclaim an the fight prompt | best picture. | off the Stonewall 
abandoned plot ' achangein ‘ Judy Garland dies + Uprising, days of 
that residents U.S. policy in at the age of 47 at riots in support of 
and students had the region, and | Georges Pompidou | her home in London gay rights. 
begun converting President Nixon succeeds Charles from an overdose | 
into a park. announces the de Gaulle as of barbiturates. | 
Governor Ronald | first withdrawalof | president of | Rolling Stones 
Reagan declares a American troops. France. Previously guitarist and 
state of emergency as de Gaulle’s Warren Burger, a | cofounder Brian 
and calls in the | prime minister, | Nixon nominee, | Jones, 27, dies at his 
National Guard. ' TheArchiesrelease | Pompidouhelped ! issworninas the ' home in Hartfield, 
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beat the Baltimore 
Orioles to win the 
World Series. 


Native American 
activists occupy 
Alcatraz Island in 
San Francisco Bay 
and remain for 
nearly 19 months, 
bringing national 
awareness to 
Native American 
issues. 


PBS broadcasts 
the first episode of 
Sesame Street, with 
Carol Burnett. 





Nearly half a million 
people protest the 
| Vietnam War ata 
| demonstration in 
Washington, D.C. 
| The demonstration 
remains the largest 
| antiwar protest in 
| U.S. history. 
| Chicago police 
England, after ' Senator Ted + murder Sharon | first store in San | kill Black Panther 
being asked to ' Kennedy drives | Tateandfourother | Francisco,selling { leaders Fred 
| leavethebandonly | hiscaroffabridge { people atthe Los ' recordsand various | Hamptonand 
weeks earlier. | and intoa pond. | Angeles home styles of Levi's. | Mark Clarkinan 
' Hesurvives, but ' of Tate and her | early morning 
his passenger, husband, director | raid on Hampton’s 
| Mercury Records 28-year-old Mary Jo Roman Polanski, Political activists apartment. Later 
releases David Kopechne, is killed. who is in London. the Chicago Seven it is reported that 
Bowie’s single One week later, go on trial for the FBI provided 
“Space Oddity.” ' Kennedy pleads ' conspiring to riot + intelligence to 
Though the single guilty to leaving Richie Havens during Chicago’s facilitate the 
coincides with | the scene of an | opensFridaynight | 1968 Democratic | attack. 
fascinationforthe | accident. | forthe Woodstock National 
Apollo missions, Music & Art Fair in Convention. 
Bowie’sinspiration | + Bethel, New York, ' The trial lasts The Rolling Stones 
is the 1968 Stanley Apollo 11 where 400,000 five months; and others play 
Kubrick film, 2001: | astronauts Neil | young peoplehave / allare either a free concert 
A Space Odyssey. Armstrong and | gathered. Jimi acquitted or have at the Altamont 
Edwin Aldrin land Hendrix closes their sentences | Speedway in 
' onthe moon. ' outtheconcerton =: overturned. California. The 
After a party on Monday morning. Hells Angels, hired 
Chappaquiddick ' for security, killa 
| Island, ' Cult followers of | | The underdog : fan who turns out 
Massachusetts, ' Charles Manson | The Gap opens its ' New York Mets ' tohave agun. 
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The Manson murders were of a piece with the war 


in Vietnam and the crime spike that plagued 
the United States in the late 1960s 


» BY PATRICK ROGERS 
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Northern California, claiming at least 


lover’s lanes and other secluded spots. 
Never apprehended, the murderer 
brazenly sought publicity by sending 
letters to newspapers and dangling 





clues before the cops. “Zodiac,” the } 
name he gave himself, made national headlinesand_ } 


spawned more than half a dozen books and mul- 
tiple movies. But at the time, against the backdrop 


n the late 1960s, a serial killer stalked | 


seven victims—five of whom died—in : 
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of the war in Vietnam and an unprecedented surge : 
in violent crime in the United States, the bloody ! 
exploits of the Zodiac killer became old news fast. ! 

By some measures, the tumultuous 1960s were | 


an era of progress. The gross 
domestic product rose, unem- 
ployment fell, and the safety 


“Los Angeles 


Vietnam, dominated the presidential election 
campaign of 1968, during which Robert F. Kennedy 
was shot and killed by a Palestinian nationalist— 
two months after the assassination of Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. in Memphis. Republican Richard 
Nixon won the White House by running ona law- 
and-order platform that promised to restore peace 
to “the silent majority” of law-abiding citizens. 
Even after the horrors of the bloodiest year in 
American political history, the Manson Family 
murders further intensified the fear of violence. 
The combination of high-profile Hollywood 
personalities and the depraved nature of the kill- 
ings made for riveting headlines, as did the fact 
that defiant young sociopaths—who dressed like 
hippies and shared their anti- 
establishment beliefs—had 
wandered up the driveways and 


- cee by the ee was in shock,” chung fhe a — of — 
meantcomfortandstability for Wrote actress sanity aiieleatenadie 
a larger part of the population Candice Bergen. whole country. Actress Candice 
than ever before. Public safety, For months, Bergen, who briefly lived with 
however, was another matter. no one talked of her boyfriend Terry Melcher in 
ssi 7 sicher anything else. Pa _ oie - iver onl 
ics showed an uptick in vio- c ,W 

lent and deadly offenses that Gates went up memoir that “Los Angeles was 
steadily grew into a plague of every where. in shock. For months, no one 


criminality at the decade’s end. 
By the early 1970s, the murder 


rate in the United States had more than doubled ! 


over the previous decade’s and rapes almost tri- 
pled. Assaults, robberies, and thefts surged as new 


outlaw archetypes—the mugger, the drug dealer, | 
and the bomb-throwing student radical—came to | 
! to disperse them. Many older people, including 


characterize the era. 


With the rise in recent years of terrorist ! 
! Yablonsky, whose research on the counterculture 


attacks and mass shootings, Americans are now 


accustomed to living with a degree of danger in | 


their lives. But in the 1960s, the average citizen 


was frightened and confused by the increasing | 


violence, which continued for three decades. 


“Americans certainly have a reason to inquire : 


whether ... they are not a people of exceptional | 
violence,” noted Pulitzer Prize-winning historian | 
Richard Hofstadter in 1970. Crime, not the warin } 
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talked of anything else. Gates 
and guard dogs went up every- 
where overnight.” 

Of course, mainstream America was already 
afraid of the hippies. Tourists gawking at the 
flower children in San Francisco locked their car 
doors, and longtime residents urged the police 


California State University sociologist Lewis 


involved living on the street and taking LSD, saw 
the “Do your own thing” mantra of the rebellious 
youth movement as an invitation to deviants 
and criminals. “Hippiedom has become a mag- 
net for severely emotionally disturbed people,” 
Yablonsky told Time. “They need bizarre, inten- 
sive acts to feel alive—sexual acts, acts of violence, 
nudity, every kind of Dionysian thrill.” 


POLICE STOPPEDACARIN © 


Haight-Ashbury in 1967. es 
Officers often checked IDs _ 
of teens onthe street and © 
raided apartments looking 
for drugs. oe ; 


I : 
Bar 


In fact, although run-ins between hippies and 
the police were common, arrests of the mostly 
middle-class young dropouts were generally for 
innocuous offenses: “for ‘possessior” (of drugs), for 
‘contributing’ (to the delinquency of a minor), for 
panhandling, for obstructing the sidewalk, and if 
for nothing else, for ‘resisting’ (arrest),” the Atlantic 
Monthly noted in 1967. If ideas from youth culture 
contributed at all to the extraordinary violence of 
the decade, they came from the radicalized fringes, 
such as the members of the campus free-speech 
movement who clashed with police outside the 
Democratic National Convention in Chicago 
in 1968; the militants among the Black Panthers 
liberation group, who lost at least 20 members 
in shoot-outs with law enforcement between 
1968 and 1970; and even the defiant crowd at the 
Stonewall Inn gay bar in New York City, where 
a routine police raid in the summer of 1969 set 
off five nights of rioting that historians view as 
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accelerating the gay rights movement. 

By the turn of the decade, crime—whatever its 
cause—seemed here to stay. In popular culture, it 
inspired shockingly violent films like Dirty Harry 
and Shaft that celebrated the antihero and the 
emergence in elite circles of “outlaw chic.” Violence 
and rock’r roll met at the Altamont Speedway, near 
San Francisco, where the Rolling Stones, Crosby, 
Stills & Nash, the Jefferson Airplane, and others 
played a free concert for an estimated 300,000 
fans in December of 1969. At the last minute, the 
Hells Angels were hired as security and at a cer- 
tain point, turned on the crowd, attacking dozens of 
audience members with fists and pool cues. During 
the Stones’ set, when one young fan climbed on top 
of a speaker for a better view, the Angels knocked 
him to the ground anda melee broke out. After the 
fan, an 18-year-old African American, waved a gun 
in the air, he was stabbed and kicked to death by the 
Angels. Then the concert resumed. ® 
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Over four weeks in the summer of 1969, the Family brutally slaughtered 
nine people, filling Los Angeles with dread and paranoia 
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“MURDER, 
~ DEATH. BODIES. 
BLOOD” 


Some of the victims at 10050 Cielo Drive were so mutilated 











that a caretaker misidentified their bodies. Even veteran homicide 





detectives described the crime scene as the worst they could remember. 
“It’s like a battlefield up there,” said one officer 





» BY JEFF GUINN 


inifred Chapman, the housekeeper for the Polanskis, 
arrived for work as usual shortly after eight a.m. on 
Saturday, August 9. She saw a dangling wire at the gate 
and thought that it might be a downed power line. But 
the latch opened when she pushed the button outside 
the fence, so she went up the driveway, passing the 
white Rambler without looking inside. Her employ- 
ers had overnight guests all the time and they some- 
times parked haphazardly. Instead of walking to the main entrance past the lawn, 
Chapman entered the house through a servant’s entrance in the back. The first 
thing she noticed was that the steamer trunks were in a different place, and then 
she saw blood, at first some smears on the trunks and then pools of it seemingly 
everywhere. Chapman looked into the living room, over the top of the couch. The 
front door was open, and through it she could see a body on the lawn. 

She fled down the driveway. As she ran past the Rambler she looked inside and 
saw another body. Neighbors heard her screaming “Murder, death, bodies, blood!” 
and called the police. 
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THE POLANSKIS’ NIGHTSTAND, 
with a picture from their 1968 
wedding in London, was 
dusted for fingerprints. Roman 
Polanski was in London at the 
time of the killings. 
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CORONER’S OFFICE 
personnel removed Sharon 
Tate’s body from the house. 
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Two one-man patrol car units responded to 
a Code 2 “possible homicide” call at 9:14 a.m. A 
neighbor listed the people he believed lived at 
the hilltop house for Officer Jerry Joe DeRosa— 
movie director Roman Polanski and his wife, two 
of their friends, the property owner, Rudi Altobelli, 
but he was away on a trip, and a kid named 
William Garretson, who was acting as caretaker. 
Mrs. Polanski was an actress named Sharon Tate. 

Chapman showed DeRosa how to open the 
front gate; DeRosa saw a body in the Rambler but 
waited to go further down the driveway until a fel- 
low officer joined him. Weapons ready, they cau- 
tiously approached the house and inspected the 
other cars. When a third cop arrived, they crossed 
to the lawn and saw two more victims sprawled out. 
A window screen had been slit—that was appar- 
ently how the killer or killers entered the house. 
But the officers saw another cracked window with- 
out ascreen, one that opened into the nursery. They 
raised that window and clambered inside. In what 
appeared to be the living room they found two 
other bodies, a man and a woman. Massive pud- 
dles of blood and smears of gore were everywhere. 

There were no further victims in the house, 
but the helpful neighbor had mentioned a guest- 
house. As the officers eased up to the door of the 
cottage, they heard a dog bark and a male voice 
hissing, “Shhh, be quiet.” Kicking the door in, the 
police found Garretson, who seemed incoherent, 
perhaps from drugs. The 19-year-old was hauled 
outside and marched past the bodies on the lawn. 
Abigail Folger was so mutilated that Garretson 
identified her as Winifred Chapman. He said 
Voytek Frykowski was Roman Polanski’s younger 
brother. Garretson swore to the officers that he’d 
been closed up in the guest cottage all night. He 
hadn't seen or heard anything, They didn’t believe 
him—the guest cottage wasn’t that far from the 
main house, maybe a hundred feet. 

The officers read Garretson his rights and 
arrested him for murder, then called in to report 
five homicides. Print reporters and TV crews in 
the city routinely listened to police band radio, and 
the announcement of a mass murder roused them 
into immediate action. 
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While the press clamored for information, 
more officers and LAPD investigative personnel 
streamed into the house. They found various bits 
of possible evidence—the eyeglasses, scattered fin- 
gerprints, three pieces of a broken gun grip. There 
were bloody footprints all over the house, but 
some of these had been tracked in by the police. 
Forensic chemist Joe Granado took 45 blood sam- 
ples from various drying pools. 

At noon William Tennant, Polanski’s agent, 
arrived and identified all the bodies, except the one 
in the Rambler. A police sergeant finally made a 
statement to the media hovering just outside the 
gate: “It’s like a battlefield up there.” The fami- 
lies of four of the victims were notified; it wasn’t 
until later that the fifth victim, Steve Parent, was 
identified, so his mother and father were left to 
spend the day wondering why their always reliable 
son hadn’t come home the night before or even 
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bothered to call to say where he was. 

Homicide detectives were assigned to the case, 
and the first of them arrived in the early afternoon. 
Sergeant Michael McGann noticed the word “Pig” 
scrawled in blood on the lower panel of the front 
door. The bodies had been left in place. McGann 
had been working homicide for five years, but his 
initial reaction was, “This [is] the worst.” Detective 
Danny Galindo was placed in charge of the evi- 
dence, preserving each item. Marijuana was found 
in Jay Sebring’s car, along with a gram of cocaine. 

Susan Atkins’s lost buck knife was found under 
a sofa cushion. But of most immediate interest to 
investigators was what Galindo later described 
as “a goodly amount of narcotics” out in the open 
throughout the house. About seven grams of mari- 
juana were found in a baggie in a living room cab- 
inet. Thirty grams of hashish were on the guest 
bedroom nightstand, as were 10 capsules of the 
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psychedelic drug MDA. Investigators found mari- 
juana residue in an ashtray by Tate’s bed, ajoint on 
a desk by the front door, and two more in the guest- 
house. Even by the standards of the day it was a lot; 
if the teenage caretaker didn’t turn out to be the 
killer, McGann thought the carnage could likely 
have resulted from a drug deal gone wrong. 
Leaks to the media were inevitable. By early 
afternoon newscasts revealed four victims’ iden- 
tities. The public learned that Voytek Frykowski, 
Abigail Folger, and Jay Sebring were dead, and 
under almost any other circum- 
stances TV, radio, and print cov- 
erage of the murders would have 
focused on the slayings of a cof- 
fee fortune heiress and the most 
famous hairdresser in America, 
with Frykowski getting only 
a mention. But from the first, 


ROMAN POLANSKI 

returned to Cielo Drive for 
the first time on August 17, 
1969, opposite. Above: After 
Frank Struthers, right, found 
the bodies of his mother 

and stepfather, Rosemary 
and Leno LaBianca, he was 
picked up by his father. 


attention focused on the movie actress. In death 
Sharon Tate instantly attained star status. From 
the afternoon of August 9 on, the slaughter at Cielo 
would simply be known as the “Tate murders.” 
Charlie Manson slept late, so he missed the 
first TV bulletins. But many other Family mem- 
bers gathered to watch, and Susan Atkins expressed 
glee in being part of something so newsworthy. 
There was no explanation to those who weren’t 
there; instead, there were prideful, partial boasts 
on the parts of Susan and Tex Watson, who wanted 
it known among their peers that 
they’d been selected to carry out a 
critical task and had come through 
for Charlie. The details were gar- 
bled; all most of them knew for cer- 
tain was that five people had died. 
William Garretson was ques- 
tioned at the West Los Angeles 
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jail. His story remained the same: He didn’t know 
much about the people who lived in the main 
house. Last night he had a visitor, a kid named 
Steve Parent, who tried to sell him a clock radio, 
but he wasn’t interested. He spent the night closed 
up in the guest cottage listening to music and writ- 
ing letters. He didn’t hear or see anything. 

Because Garretson hadn’t identified Parent 
at the scene, the police didn’t link his Cielo visit 
to sell the clock radio with the body found in the 
Rambler. But an enterprising reporter waiting out- 
side the Cielo gates wrote down the car’s license 
number and checked it with the Department of 
Motor Vehicles. The car was registered to Wilfred 
and Juanita Parent in the suburb of El Monte. 
They weren’t home when the reporter arrived in 
late afternoon, but he checked with neighbors and 
learned the name of their priest, 
who shared information about 
Steve Parent. 
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lawyer agreed to have his client take a lie detec- 
tor test on Sunday; meanwhile, the 19-year-old 
remained in custody, so far the only official suspect. 
That evening, Charlie went along with the 
general Family mood that there was something 
to celebrate. He had everybody smoke some 
weed, and then he pulled out his guitar and sang 
for a while. Only after everyone else had been 
sent off to bed did he call together Tex, Susan, 
Pat Krenwinkel, Linda Kasabian, and two addi- 
tions—Clem Grogan and Leslie Van Houten. 
Last night had been handled badly, Charlie told 
them. There was too much panic at the house. So 
they were going to go out again tonight and do it 
right. They all went to put on dark clothes while 
Charlie waited by the yellow Ford. More than 40 
years later Pat admitted, “The first night, we didn’t 
know. The second night, we did.” 

More people were about to die. ® 


POLANSKI HELD A PRESS 


conference on August 19, 


The LAPD announced that 
autopsies would be performed on 
the victims and that a press confer- 
ence would be held the next day— 
Sunday, August 10. Garretson’s 
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1969, admonishing the 
media for writing 
sensational things about 
Tate after her death and 
denying rumors of a marital 
rift between the couple. 


From Manson: The Life and Times 
of Charles Manson by Jeff Guinn. 
Copyright © 2013 by 24Words LLC. 
Reprinted by permission of Simon 
& Schuster, Inc. 
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POLICE SEARCHED THE 
home of Leno and Rosemary 
LaBianca after their murders. 


TT 
KILLINGS | 


Los Angeles was still processing the shock of the Cielo Drive murders 
when news of another multiple slaying broke, just a day later. This time 
the victims were Leno LaBianca, 44, and his wife, Rosemary, 38, who 
lived nine miles from the Polanskis in the upscale Los Feliz neighborhood. 
There were chilling similarities between the two crime scenes, with both 
of the LaBiancas stabbed numerous times and the words “Death to Pigs” 
smeared in blood on their wall. In fact, the perpetrators were again Manson 
acolytes. But instead of remaining at Spahn Ranch as he had late on the 
night of August 8, Manson came along for the second night of slaughter, 
intending, he said, to supervise the action. He directed Linda Kasabian 

to drive to the LaBianca home and entered with Tex Watson. Then, after 
waking Leno with a gun and taking Rosemary’s wallet, Manson returned 
to the car, ordered Patricia Krenwinkel and Leslie Van Houten to join 
Watson, and drove off before the killing began. The LaBiancas were 
discovered by Rosemary’s 15-year-old son, Frank Struthers. 
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What was most shocking about the killers was their youth. 





One was 19, the oldest just 23. As a group, they also turned out to be 


malleable, troubled, and almost completely remorseless 





» BY COURTNEY MIFSUD 


sa grade school student, Charles Manson con- ;: 
vinced girls in his class to attack other children 
he didn’t like, all the while escaping blame. 
Decades later he exhibited the same manipula- | 
tive skills with a group of followers he enlisted | 
to help spark a race war. During the summer of | 
1969, Manson directed a killing spree that took | 
nine lives: a stuntman from Spahn Ranch, five | 





people at 10050 Cielo Drive, a married couple in the Loz Feliz sec- } 
tion of Los Angeles, and a music teacher. Three of Manson’s Family 
members testified that he had not been involved in the murders. 


at Cielo Drive, where Sharon 


? Tate lived, and at Waverly 
| Drive, home of the LaBiancas. 


Today, Watson is a born-again 
Christian and incarcerated at 
the R.J. Donovan Correctional 
Facility in California. 


| e BOBBY BEAUSOLEIL 
: Musician Bobby “Cupid” 
| Beausoleil bounced around 


| between Los Angeles and the 


e CHARLES “TEX” WATSON 
By all accounts, Texan Charles Denton Watson should have grown up } 
to be an upstanding citizen. He had a happy childhood, was active in ; 
his church, and was an honor roll student and a high school athlete. ! 
But after discovering drugs and moving to California, Watson con- } 
nected with Manson through Dennis Wilson of the Beach Boys and 
became his right-hand man. In August 1969, Watson led the killings | 
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| Bay Area, playing with various 


bands and acting in small films 
until he met Manson in 1967 
at the Spiral Staircase, a house 


| in Topanga Canyon. Manson 
| liked Beausoleil and invited 


him to join the Family, but he 








IRNIA NINE 
Te ite Charles 
1 to his native 





1, on March 2, 
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never became a member. On 
July 25, 1969, Beausoleil, along 
with Susan Atkins and Mary 
Brunner, went to the home of 
Gary Hinman, a music teacher 
and drug dealer, spending three 
days there. During the visit, the 
group attempted to get money 
from Hinman, and when he 
refused and threatened to call 
the police, Beausoleil, and 
Atkins killed him. Beausoleil 
then wrote “Political Piggy” on 
the wall with Hinman’s blood 
and was arrested days later. He 
was convicted of first-degree 
murder and received the death 
penalty, which was commuted 
to life in prison in 1972 when 
California temporarily banned 
capital punishment. 


e MARY BRUNNER 

An assistant librarian and 
Manson’s first recruit back 
in 1967, Brunner served as a 
mother figure to the Family 
and bore Manson’s son Michael, 
whom the group called “Pooh 
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Bear.” Though Brunner was 
present for the Hinman mur- 
der, by the time of the Tate and 
LaBianca slayings she was in jail 
for credit card fraud. Brunner 
testified against Beausoleil 
and received immunity; she 
later tried to recant her testi- 
mony and ended up reversing 
her story multiple times. In 1971 
Brunner and five Manson fol- 
lowers were arrested in a failed 
plan to liberate their leader 
and other incarcerated Family 
members. She served six years 
for the scheme. 


e SUSAN ATKINS 

Atkins gave conflicting accounts 
of whether she did or did not 
kill Sharon Tate; in grand jury 
testimony she denied stab- 
bing the actress, but during the 
penalty phase she said she did 
murder her. In a 1985 televi- 
sion interview, Atkins reversed 
herself again, saying she lied 
because women in the Family 
were subservient and she felt 





MARY BRUNNER 


she had to take the blame. A 
wild child and convicted robber 
even before crossing Manson’s 
path, Atkins was an easy convert 
for Manson. She was convicted 
of eight murders and sentenced 
to death, which was commuted 
to life in prison. Atkins died of 
brain cancer in 2009 at 61. 


e LINDA KASABIAN 

Linda Kasabian was a 20-year- 
old mother when she was intro- 
duced to Manson at the Spahn 
Ranch a month before the 
Tate and LaBianca murders. 
Ordered by Watson to serve 
as a lookout at Cielo Drive, 
Kasabian didn’t participate in 
the slayings; she later said her 
mind went blank while they 
were being carried out. Shortly 
after the murders, horrified at 
the bloodlust, Kasabian fled the 
ranch to New Mexico. During 
the Tate trial, Kasabian struck 
a deal with the government and 
testified against Manson. “She 
stood in the witness box for 
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LINDA KASABIAN 


17 or 18 days and never broke 
down, despite the incredible 
pressure she was under,” pros- 
ecutor Vincent Bugliosi told 
the Guardian in 2009. “I doubt 
we would have convicted 
Manson without her.” For a 
time, Kasabian lived in hiding 
under an assumed name; in 
2009, she appeared in a docu- 
mentary about the murders, 
called Manson. 


e PATRICIA KRENWINKEL 

Now 71 years old, Krenwinkel 
is California’s longest-serving 
female prisoner. She chased 
down and butchered Abigail 
Folger as Folger tried to escape 
Tate’s home, helping Tex 
Watson stab the coffee heir- 
ess 28 times. Krenwinkel also 
helped Watson murder the 
LaBiancas. During her testi- 
mony, Krenwinkel was calm and 
unemotional, while Atkins and 
Leslie Van Houten laughed, gig- 
gled, waved, and frowned. She 
has been denied parole 14 times 
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in her five decades behind bars } 
' Houten wasan eager participant 
| in the killing of the LaBiancas 
' and played a significant role,” 
At 19, Van Houten was the | 
youngest Family member to | 
participate in the murders. ; ¢ STEVE “CLEM” GROGAN 
Although she had been popular | 
in school and a homecoming | 
princess, she turned to drugs ! 
and fell in with a bad crowd. | 
Following Manson’s orders, | 
Van Houten stabbed Rosemary |; 
LaBianca repeatedly and, like | 
: her “sisters,” received the death | 
| penalty, which later was com- | 
muted to life. During her almost | 
50 years in prison, Van Houten | 
has earned two college degrees, | to death for his role, but this 
tutored inmates, and been : 
praised for her good behavior. } 
But she also has been denied } 
parole three times, most recently | 
in June 2019, by California gov- | 
ernor Gavin Newsom, who ! 
noted Van Houten’s youth at ! 
the time of the crimes and her | 
efforts at rehabilitation butcon- | 
cluded that the now 69-year-old | 


and is eligible again in 2022. 


e LESLIE VAN HOUTEN 


LESLIE VAN HOUTEN 








remains a threat. “Ms. Van 


Newsom wrote in his decision. 


Nicknamed “Scramblehead” by 
Family members, Grogan was 
not involved in the Tate mur- 
ders and during the LaBianca 
killings he stayed in the car for 
a while before driving away. 
But he did participate in the 
murder of stuntman Donald 
“Shorty” Shea, a ranch hand 
whom Manson had deemed a 
snitch. Grogan was sentenced 


was later reduced to life when 
a judge said that Grogan “was 
too stupid and too hopped up 
on drugs to decide anything on 
his own.” In 1977, Grogan helped 
authorities recover Shea’s body 
by drawing a map to where the 
remains were buried. In 1985, he 
became the only Manson Family 
killer to be released on parole. ® 


STEVE “CLEM” GROGAN 
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THE 
VICTIMS 


Sharon Tate was the most famous of the nine 
| who lost their lives to the Manson Family, but all felt 


familiar to a horrified America 














» BY EMILY JOSHU 


ifty years after the Manson Family murder spree, remem- 
brance of the victims is often overshadowed by the hor- 
rific way they were slaughtered. To the Family, the people 
they killed were “political pigs,’ symbols of the coming of 
Helter Skelter—what Manson considered an impending 
race war. But to many Americans, the victims included 
some relatable people—grocery store operators, a high 
school student, a hairdresser, an up-and-coming actress. 
The horror was that anyone could have been in the houses where the crimes 
were committed. 
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e SHARON TATE { actress married director Roman 
Best known for her ingenue roles in ; Polanski in 1968; when she was mur- 
Valley of the Dolls and The Fearless : dered, she was eight months preg- 
Vampire Killers, the 26-year-old : nant with the couple’s child, a boy 
Tate had grown up in Texas and on ' named Paul. 
an Army base in Verona, Italy, and ! 

before heading to Hollywood had } ¢ JAY SEBRING 

: won several beauty pageants. The ! Born Thomas John Kummer, the 
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SHARON TATE, EIGHT 
months pregnant, showed 
off a baby sweater ina 
London taxi on August 6, 
1969. She was killed three 
days later in Los Angeles. 
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35-year-old served as a bar- 
ber in the Navy during the 
Korean War before moving to 
Hollywood, adopting the name 
Jay Sebring (after an auto race- 
way in Florida), and becom- 
ing a hair stylist to movie 
stars such as Paul Newman, 
Steve McQueen, and Frank 
Sinatra. Another Sebring cli- 
ent, Warren Beatty, modeled 
his character in 1975's Shampoo 
on the hairdresser. Sebring 
was Tate’s boyfriend before 
she married Polanski, and the 
two remained friends after 
her marriage. 


ec ABIGAIL FOLGER 

Heiress to the Folgers cof- 
fee fortune, the 25-year-old 
moved into 10050 Cielo Drive 
with her boyfriend, Voytek 
Frykowski, to keep Tate com- 
pany while Polanski was work- 
ing in London. Folger knew the 
Polanksis through Frykowski, 
whom she had met in New York 
through Polish novelist Jerzy 
Kosinksi. Known as “Gibby” 
to her friends, Folger tried 
various kinds of jobs before 
becoming a volunteer social 
worker in New York and later 
Los Angeles. 


e WOJCIECH “VOYTEK” 
FRYKOWSKI 

Frykowski, 32, came from a 
wealthy family in Poland, 
where Polanksi, three years 
older, had also grown up dur- 
ing World War II. It is unclear 
how the two met, but they 
became and remained friends. 
Moving between a variety of 
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| brief jobs, Frykowski was often | 
short of cash, and during the ; 
summer of 1969, he was for the | 


aS a 


most part living off of Folger. 


e STEVEN EARL PARENT 


| The 18-year-old had recently : 
graduated from high school | 
and was holding down two | 
| jobs to save for college. Parent | 
: lived with his parents and sib- | 
: lings in El Monte,aLos Angeles | 
suburb, and was fascinated by | 
electronics—a hobby that led | 
| him to disassemble radios to } 
discover how they worked. He } 
showed up uninvited at 10050 } 
Cielo Drive hoping to sella | 
radio to William Garretson,the } 
property’s caretaker. The two : 
i had met when Parent picked | 
i up Garretson hitchhiking. ! 
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e LENO LABIANCA 


Born Pasqulino Antonio : 
LaBianca, the 44-year-old was | 
a Los Angeles native and son | 
of Italian immigrants. He fol- ! 
lowed in his father’s footsteps, | 
operating a Los Angeles gro- | 
cery store chain. Friends and ! 
family considered LaBianca | 
quiet and conservative, though, | 
unbeknownst to them, he wasa | 
chronic racetrack gambler. He | 
died in the house he grew upin. | 


e ROSEMARY LABIANCA 


| The 38-year-old’s early life | 
is shrouded in mystery, but | 
it is believed she was born to | 
parents who may have died | 
early; Rosemary grewupinan | 





Arizona orphanage, where she 
lived until the age of 12, when 
she was adopted by a family 
that took her to California. 
Rosemary met Leno while 
waitressing in California, and 
after they married she proved 
a savvy businesswoman, con- 
verting a truck into a suc- 
cessful dress shop called the 
Boutique Carriage. 


THER VICTIMS 

e DONALD “SHORTY” SHEA 
Not found until 1977, eight 
years after his death, Shea was 
a 35-year-old stuntman and an 
aspiring actor who worked at 
Spahn Ranch. During the time 
the Family was in residence at 
Spahn Ranch, Shea was sus- 
picious of them, and Manson 
suspected he was a police 
informant. Friends later said 
that Shea hung on to his act- 
ing dreams until his death. 


e GARY HINMAN 

Like Shea, 34-year-old 
Hinman had personal ties to 
the Family, befriending them 
and allowing them to use his 
house in Topanga Canyon asa 
crash pad. A Colorado native 
with a chemistry degree who 
was working toward a doc- 
torate in sociology, Hinman 
was a part-time drug dealer 
and music teacher. He began 
practicing Buddhism shortly 
before his death. His cousin 
Charlotte Hood described him 
to People in 2017 as a “lost artis- 
tic soul.” @ 
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JAY SEBRING DID 
Paul Newman’s 

hair on the set of 
the 1965 film | 
Moving Target. — 


VOYTEK FRYKOWSKI 
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CHAPTER 
THREE 


THE 
ON 


Los Angeles was unmoored. The trial was a circus. Even from prison, 
Manson continued to haunt and taunt the American public 


















JUST DAYS BEFORE 

Charles Manson was 

accused of the Tate- 

LaBianca murders, he was * *. 
in court in Independence, : 
or Tivel gilt Marloalalem-leve)a| 
charges. Here, hesat 
with public defender 
Fred Schaefer. 
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THE 
‘TRIAL 


In his book Helter Skelter, prosecutor Vincent 





: Bueliosi described the testimony of star 





witness, ex—Family member Linda Kasabian 





» BY VINCENT BUGLIOSI 
with CURT GENTRY 


July 27-August 3, 1970 


ight sheriff’s deputies escorted Linda 
Kasabian from the county jail to the 
Hall of Justice, through an entrance 
that circumvented those patrolled by 
the Family. When they reached the 
ninth floor, however, Manson acolyte 
Sandra Good suddenly appeared in the 
corridor and screamed, “You'll kill us all; 





| you'll kill us all!” 

| I saw Linda just after she arrived. Though her attorney, 

Gary Fleischman, had purchased a new dress for her, it had 
been misplaced, and she was wearing the same maternity 

dress she'd worn when pregnant. The baggy tent made her 

| look more hippie-like than the defendants. After I’d explained 

| the problem to Judge Older, he heard other matters in cham- 
bers until the dress was located and brought over. 
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MANSON FAMILY MEMBERS, 
from left, Patricia Krenwinkel, 
Leslie Van Houten, and Susan 
Atkins, all defendants in the 
trial, were escorted to court 
in 1970. 
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VINCENT BUGLIOSI: The People call Linda | 
' Others, including Linda, did. 


Kasabian. 


The sad, resigned look she gave Manson and 
the girls contrasted sharply with their obviously 


hostile glares. After she was sworn in, I asked | 


Linda if she was aware of the charges against her, 


and if she understood that for cooperating fully, : 


my office would ask the court to grant her immu- 
nity from prosecution. It was a simple exchange 


but turned into a10-minute battle with defense ! 


attorney Irving Kanarek, representing Manson. 
Lodging objection after objection, Kanarek 


unsuccessfully moved for a mistrial, and it wasa | 


full hour before I could get Linda up to her first 
meeting with Manson, her description of life at 
Spahn Ranch, and her defini- 
tion of what she meant by the 
term “Family.” 

“Well, we lived together as 
one family, as a family lives 
together, as a mother and father 
and children, but we were all just 
one, and Charlie was the head.” 

At this point, Linda had 
already testified that Manson 
ordered the girls to make love 
to male visitors to induce them 
to join the Family, but I wanted 
to underscore how completely 
he dominated life at the ranch, sexual and other- 


truth.” 


wise, so I asked her about his role orchestrating : 


orgies. It was Manson, she testified, who decided 
when an orgy would take place; Manson decided 
who would, and who would not, participate; and 
Manson then assigned the roles each would play. 
Moreover, among the 20-some persons involved in 


When Manson 
remarked loudly 
that Kasabian 
was lying, she 
responded, “Oh, 
no, Charlie, 

I’ve spoken the 


——_——_——_— 


the particular orgy Linda testified to were Charles | 
“Tex” Watson, Susan Atkins, Leslie Van Houten, | 
' brought out from Linda that during the period 

From there, Linda went on to describe ! 
Mansor’s directions to the group just before they ! 
left Spahn Ranch that first night. That’s when | 
Charlie, seated at the counsel table, put his hand } 
up to his neck and, with one finger extended, made | 
a slitting motion across his throat. Although was | FITZGERALD: What were you afraid of? 


and Patricia Krenwinkel. 
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looking the other way and didn’t see the gesture, 


Yet there was no pause in her reply. She went 


| on to relate how Tex had stopped the car in front 
: of the big gate; the cutting of the telephone wires; 


driving back down the hill and parking, then 
walking back up. As she described the murder of 
Steven Parent, Linda began sobbing, as she had 
each time she had related the story to me. I could 
tell the jury was moved, both by the mounting 
horror and her reaction. 

In questioning Linda about the second night, 
when Leno and Rosemary LaBianca were killed, 
I returned to the theme of Manson’s role: Who 
told you to turn off the freeway? Charlie. Was any- 
one else in the car giving directions other than 
Mr. Manson? No. Did anyone 
question any of Mr. Manson’s 
commands? No. In her testi- 
mony regarding both nights, 
there were a multitude of 
details that only someone who 
had been present on those 
nights of horrendous slaugh- 
ter could have known. 

Realizing very early how 
damaging this was, Manson 
remarked, loud enough for 
both Linda and the jury to hear, 
“You've already told three lies.” 

Linda, looking directly at him, had replied, 
“Oh, no, Charlie, I’ve spoken the truth, and you 
know it.” 

When it came time for the defense team to 


' cross-examine Linda, Paul Fitzgerald, repre- 


senting Patricia Krenwinkel, went first. While 


| Fitzgerald was an experienced public defender, 


he elicited a number of responses that strength- 
ened our case. For example, it was Fitzgerald who 


she was at Spahn “I was not really together in 
myself... I was extremely impressionistic... let 
others put ideas in me” and—even more impor- 
tant—that she feared Manson. 





LINDA KASABIAN ARRIVED 
Ms May in court. Behind her is Leslie 
| Van Houten. 
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KASABIAN: I was just afraid. He was a heavy 
dude... He just had something, you know, that 


could hold you.” Fitzgerald also elicited from : 


Linda that she loved Manson; that “I felt he was 
the Messiah come again.” 


Linda then added one statement that went a 
long way toward explaining why not only she but 





KANAREK: Mrs. Kasabian, I show you this picture. 
KASABIAN: Oh, God! 


Linda turned her face away. It was a color photo 


'_ of the very pregnant, and very dead, Sharon Tate. 
: This was the first time Linda had seen the pho- 


also many of the others had so readily accepted : 


Manson. When she first saw him, she said, “I 
thought... “This is what I have been looking for, 
and this is what I saw in him.” 

Manson—a mirror which reflected the desires 
of others. 


FITZGERALD: Was it also your impression that 
other people at the ranch loved Charlie? 

KASABIAN: Oh, yes. It seemed that the girls wor- 
shipped him, just would die to do anything for him. 


The next defense lawyer to cross-examine 
Linda was Daye Shinn, who was represent- 
ing Susan Atkins. Their exchange lasted just an 
hour and a half, and then it was Kanarek’s turn. 
Mansor’s attorney approached the witness stand 
with a heavy, ponderous shuffle. But his demeanor 
was deceiving. There was no relaxing when he was 


out something objectionable. There was also no | 
' of all five of the Tate victims as well as those of 


anticipating him; he’d suddenly skip from one 
subject to another with no hint of a connecting 
link. Many of his questions were so complex that 
even he lost the thought, and had to have the court 
reporter read them back to him. 

It was tiring listening to Kanarek, but in the 
midst of his verbosity, he was scoring. Under 
his questioning, for example, Linda said she left 
California on August 6 or 7, which, had it been 
true, would have been before the Tate-LaBianca 
murders. If the jury believed that statement, all of 
Linda’s testimony would have been thrown into 
doubt. Kanarek was also beginning to get to Linda, 
and by the end of Monday, August 3—Linda’s sixth 
day on the stand—she looked a little fatigued and 
her answers were less sharp. 

Then Kanarek made a tactical error. 
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tograph, and she was so shaken Older called a 
10-minute recess. 

Kanarek then showed Linda the death photo 
of Voytek Frykowski and asked if she recognized 
him. 

“He is the man that I saw at the door.’ 


KANAREK: Mrs. Kasabian, why are you crying 


: right now? 

| KASABIAN: Because I can’t believe it. It is just— 

| KANAREK: You can’t believe what, Mrs. Kasabian? 
: KASABIAN: That they could do that. 

| KANAREK: I see. Not that you could do that, but 


' that they could do that? 


KASABIAN: I know I didn’t do that. 
KANAREK: You were in a state of shock, weren’t 


| you? 

| KASABIAN: That’s right. 

| KANAREK: Then how do you know? 

| KASABIAN: Because I know.I do not have that kind 
| of thing in me, to do such an animalistic thing. 
cross-examining; at any moment he might blurt } 
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Kanarek showed Linda the death photos 


Rosemary and Leno LaBianca. He even insisted 
that she handle the leather thong that had bound 
Leno’s wrists. Perhaps Kanarek hoped that he 
would so unnerve Linda that she would make 
some damaging admission. Instead, he only suc- 
ceeded in emphasizing that, in contrast to the 


' other defendants, Linda Kasabian was a sensitive 


human being capable of being deeply disturbed by 
the hideousness of these acts. Showing Linda the 
photos was a mistake, and the other defense attor- 
neys soon realized this. Each time Kanarek held 
up a picture, then asked her to look at some detail, 
the jurors winced uncomfortably in their chairs. 

On Monday, August 10, 1970, the People peti- 
tioned the court for immunity for Linda Kasabian, 
and on the 13th, all charges against her were 
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PROSECUTOR VINCENT 
Bugliosi displayed a 
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necks of Jay Sebring and 
Sharon Tate. 
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dropped. The next day Manson passed Linda a 
long, handwritten letter. It seemed, at first, mostly 
nonsensical. Only on looking closer did one notice 
that key phrases had been marked with tiny check 
marks. Extracted, spelling errors intact, they read: 

“Love can never stop if it’s love... The joke 
is over. Look at the end and begin again ... Just 
give yourself to your love & give your love to be 
free... If you were not saying what your saying 
there would be no tryle... Don’t lose your love its 
only there for you... Why do you think they killed 
JC? Answer: Cause he was a Devil & bad. No one 
liked him... Don’t let anyone have this or they 
will find a way to use it against me... This trile of 
Mar’s Son will only show the world that each man 
judges himself.” 

Coming just after she had been granted immu- 
nity, the message could only have one meaning: 
Manson was attempting to woo Linda back into 
the Family in hopes that once freed she would 
repudiate her testimony. 

Her answer was to give the letter to me. 

The most effective cross-examination of Linda 
Kasabian was surprisingly that of Ronald Hughes, 
who originally had been Manson’s lawyer, but was 
now representing Leslie Van Houten. Though this 
was his first trial, and he frequently made proce- 
dural mistakes, Hughes was familiar with the hip- 
pie subculture, having been a part of it. He knew 
about drugs, mysticism, karma, auras, vibrations, 
and when he questioned Linda about these things, 
he made her look just a little odd, just a wee bit 
zingy. He had her admitting that she believed in 
ESP and that she actually felt she was a witch. 


HUGHES: Do you feel that you are controlled by 
Mr. Mansor’s vibrations? 

KASABIAN: Possibly. 

HUGHES: Did he put off a lot of vibes? 
KASABIAN: Sure, he’s doing it right now. 
HUGHES: May the record reflect, Your Honor, that 
Mr. Manson is merely sitting here. 

KANAREK: He doesn’t seem to be vibrating. 
HUGHES: When did you stop thinking that Mr. 
Manson was Jesus Christ? 

KASABIAN: The night at the Tate residence. 
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FAMILY MEMBERS NOT 

on trial were a constant 
presence in court. From 
left: Lynette Fromme, 

wy lalele MeColelo Mile @ (else 
Paul Watkins (in red), and 
or Ldat=yalal-elatela-wmecelellare, 
Good’s son, Ivan. (The two 
men with them in back at 
right are unidentified.) 


Hughes ended his cross-examination of Linda 
very effectively: 


HUGHES: You have testified that you have had 
trips on marijuana, hash, THC, morning-glory 
seeds, psilocybin, LSD, mescaline, peyote, methe- 
drine, and Romilar, is that right? 

KASABIAN: Yes. 

HUGHES: And in the last year you have had the 
following major delusions: You have believed that 
Charles Manson is Jesus Christ, is that right? 
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KASABIAN: Yes. 

HUGHES: And you believed yourself to be a witch? 
KASABIAN: Yes. 

HUGHES: Your Honor, I have no further questions 
at this time. 


Just before noon on Wednesday, August 19, 
Linda Kasabian stepped down from the stand. 
She had been up there 17 days—longer than most 
trials lasted. Though the defense had been given 
a20-page summary of all my interviews with her, 
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as well as copies of all her letters to me, not once 
had she been impeached with a prior inconsistent 
statement. I was very proud of her; if ever there 
was a Star witness for the prosecution, Linda 
Kasabian was it. 


Adapted from Helter Skelter: The True Story of 
the Manson Murders by Vincent Bugliosi with 
Curt Gentry. Copyright © 1974 by Curt Gentry 
and Vincent Bugliost. Used by permission of 
W.W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
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-  AJINGLE- 
JANGLE 
MORNING 


The author was sitting in her sister-in-law’s pool in Beverly Hills 








when she first heard about the Cielo Drive murders. One thing she 





remembered and wish she didn't: No one was surprised 


» BY JOAN DIDION 


We put “Lay Lady Lay” on the record player, and 
“Suzanne.” We went down to Melrose Avenue to see the 
Flying Burritos. There was a jasmine vine grown over 
On the verandah of the big house on Franklin Avenue, and 
. : in the evenings the smell of jasmine came in through all 
Ihe the open doors and windows. I made bouillabaisse for 
: | 6 people who did not eat meat. I imagined that my own life 
Whi le was simple and sweet, and sometimes it was, but there 
| were odd things going around town. There were rumors. 

[ pul mn There were stories. Everything was unmentionable but 
nothing was unimaginable. This mystical flirtation with 

the idea of “sin’—this sense that it was possible to go “too 

far,’ and that many people were doing it—was very much with us in Los Angeles 
in 1968 and 1969. A demented and seductive vortical tension was building in the 
community. The jitters were setting in. I recall a time when the dogs barked every 
night and the moon was always full. On August 9, 1969, I was sitting in the shal- 
low end of my sister-in-law’s swimming pool in Beverly Hills when she received 
a telephone call from a friend who had just heard about the murders at Sharon 
Tate Polanski’s house on Cielo Drive. The phone rang many times during the next 
hour. These early reports were garbled and contradictory. One caller would say 
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hoods, the next would say chains. There were 20 : 
dead, no, 12, 10, 18. Black masses were imagined, ! 
and bad trips blamed. I remember all of the day’s ! 
misinformation very clearly, and I also remember ! 
this, and wish I did not: I remember that no one | 


was surprised. 


WHEN I FIRST MET LINDA KASABIAN IN THE | 
summer of 1970 she was wearing her hair parted ! 
neatly in the middle, no makeup, Elizabeth Arden | 
“Blue Grass” perfume, and the unpressed blue | 
uniform issued to inmates at the Sybil Brand } 
Institute for Women in Los Angeles. She was at } 
Sybil Brand in protective custody, waiting out the | 
time until she could testify about the murders of | 
Sharon Tate Polanski, Abigail Folger, Jay Sebring, | 
Voytek Frykowski, Steven Parent, and Rosemary } 
and Leno LaBianca, and, with her lawyer, Gary } 
Fleischman, I spent a number of evenings talk- | 
ing to her there. Of these evenings I remember : 
mainly my dread at entering the prison, at leav- } 
ing for even an hour the infinite possibilities I | 
suddenly perceived in the summer twilight. I ! 
remember driving on the Hollywood Freeway in | 
Gary Fleischman’s Cadillac convertible with the | 
top down. I remember watching a rabbit graze on ! 
the grass as Gary Fleischman signed the prison | 
register. Each of the half-dozen doors that locked | 
behind us as we entered Sybil Brand was alittle | 
death, and I would emerge after the interview | 
like Persephone from the underworld, euphoric, } 
elated. Once home I would have two drinks and : 


make myself a hamburger and eat it ravenously. 


“Dig it? Gary Fleischman was always say- | 
ing. One night when we were driving back to | 
Hollywood from Sybil Brand in the Cadillac con- ! 
vertible with the top down he demanded that I tell ! 
him the population of India. I said that I did not | 
know the population of India. “Take a guess,” he | 
! buying, at Ransohoff’s in San Francisco, a short 
was disgusted. He had asked the same question } 
of his niece (“a college girl”), of Linda, and now ! 
of me, and none of us had known. It seemed to | 
confirm some idea he had of women, their essen- } 
tial ineducability, their similarity under the skin. | 
Gary Fleischman was someone ofatypeI metonly | 


prompted. I made a guess, absurdly low, and he 
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rarely, a comic realist in a porkpie hat, a business 
traveler on the far frontiers of the period, a man 
who knew his way around the courthouse and 
remained cheerful, even jaunty, in the face of the 
awesome and impenetrable mystery at the cen- 
ter of what he called “the case.” In fact we never 
talked about “the case,’ and referred to its central 
events only as “Cielo Drive” and “LaBianca.” We 
talked instead about Linda’s childhood pastimes 
and disappointments, her high-school romances 
and her concern for her children. This juxtapo- 
sition of the spoken and the unspeakable was 
unsettling and made my notebook a litany of lit- 
tle ironies so obvious as to be of interest only to 
dedicated absurdists. An example: Linda dreamed 
of opening a combination restaurant-boutique 
and pet shop. 


CERTAIN ORGANIC DISORDERS OF THE CENTRAL 
nervous system are characterized by periodic 
remissions, the apparent complete recovery of 
the afflicted nerves. What happens appears to be 
this: As the lining of a nerve becomes inflamed 
and hardens into scar tissue, thereby blocking 
the passage of neural impulses, the nervous sys- 
tem gradually changes its circuitry, finds other, 
unaffected nerves to carry the same messages. 
During the years when I found it necessary to 
revise the circuitry of my mind I discovered that 
I was no longer interested in whether the woman 
on the ledge outside the window on the 16th floor 
jumped or did not jump, or in why. I was inter- 
ested only in the picture of her in my mind: her 
hair incandescent in the flood lights, her bare toes 
curled inward on the stone ledge. 

In this light all narrative was sentimental. In 
this light all connections were equally mean- 
ingful, and equally senseless. Try these: On the 
morning of John Kennedy’s death in 1963 I was 


silk dress in which to be married. A few years later 
this dress of mine was ruined when, at a dinner 
party in Bel-Air, Roman Polanski accidentally 
spilled a glass of red wine on it. Sharon Tate was 
also a guest at this party, although she and Roman 
Polanski were not yet married. On July 27, 1970, I 





PARAMOUNT STUDIOS 
producer and executive 
Bob Evans by his pool in 
1969. After Sharon Tate’s 
death, Roman Polanski 
stayed with Evans. 
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went to the Magnin-Hi Shop on the third floor of 
I. Magnin in Beverly Hills and picked out, at Linda 
Kasabian’s request, the dress in which she began 
her testimony about the murders at Sharon Tate 
Polanski’s house on Cielo Drive. “Size 9 Petite,” her 
instructions read. “Mini but not extremely mini. 
In velvet if possible. Emerald green or gold. Or: A 
Mexican peasant style dress, smocked or embroi- 
dered.” She needed a dress that morning because 
the district attorney, Vincent Bugliosi, had 
expressed doubts about the dress she had planned 
to wear, a long white shift. “Long is for evening,” 
he had advised Linda. Long was for evening and 
white was for brides. At her own wedding in 1965 
Linda Kasabian had worn a white brocade suit. 
Time passed, times changed. At 11:20 on that July 
morning in 1970 I delivered the dress in which 
she would testify to Gary Fleischman, who was 
waiting in front of his office on Rodeo Drive in 
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Beverly Hills. He was wearing his porkpie hat and 
he was standing with Linda’s second husband, Bob 
Kasabian, and their friend Charlie Melton, both of 
whom were wearing long white robes. Long was 
for Bob and Charlie, the dress in the I. Magnin box 
was for Linda. The three of them took the I. Magnin 
box and got into Gary Fleischman’s Cadillac con- 
vertible with the top down and drove off in the 
sunlight toward the freeway downtown, waving 
back at me. I believe this to be an authentically 
senseless chain of correspondences, but in the 
jingle-jangle morning of that summer it made as 
much sense as anything else did. ® 
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Album by Joan Didion. Copyright © 1979 by 
Joan Didion. Jacket design by Robert Anthony. 
Cover design © Robert Anthony Inc. Reprinted by 
permission of Farrar, Straus and Giroux. 
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Wel. @ pNete1 | ae) agi 
Rolling Stones watches the 
Hells Angels security detail at 
the free concert at Altamont 
on December 6, 1969. 


While the calendar showed the decade drawing to a close in December, 











the 1960s of the public imagination—of free love, social protest, and the 
Beatles—unraveled in slow motion. It started with the Tet Offensive in 


1968 and ended in May 1970, at Kent State 











» BY EILEEN DASPIN 
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n the spring of 1967, Joan Didion headed 
for San Francisco to write about hip- 
pie culture for a national magazine. The 
Manson murders were more than two 
years away, as was her seminal essay 
“The White Album” (see the excerpt 
on page 76), about the paranoia that 
eripped Los Angeles in the wake of the 


killings. Yet during the time Didion spent living | 
among the dropouts and drug dealers of Haight- | 


Ashbury, she identified the social decay that 
would lead to 10050 Cielo Drive. 


The Haight, she found, was where 14-,15-,and_ | 


16-year-old runaways slept in the streets. Where 
the hippies were high. Where predators lurked. 


However, the most chilling imageinthepieceshe | 
later wrote, “Slouching Toward Bethlehem,’ came | 


toward the end of the story. A 
dealer, Otto, told Didion he had 


Children were missing. Parents were missing. 
Those who were left behind filed desultory miss- 
ing-persons reports, then moved on themselves.” 
A few months after the essay hit the news- 
stands, the Tet Offensive of 1968 stunned 
Americans into the realization that the Vietnam 
War was actually unwinnable, in spite of promises 
from the government to the contrary. Later in the 
year, the back-to-back assassinations of Martin 
Luther King and Robert Kennedy—which came 
after the killings of John Kennedy and Malcolm X 
earlier in the decade—left the country wondering 
about its complicity in the murders. And when 
police attacks on protesters began to spread, from 
Berkeley to Chicago to Mexico City and Paris, the 
public, in the United States and elsewhere, had 
had enough of the ’60s. 
Change could not come 
fast enough. In the fall of 1968, 


something at his place “that'll Manson was not Americans elected the law-and- 
blow your mind,” and as the ee order candidate, Richard Nixon, 
two walked into Otto’s house, ? hippie, but he to succeed Lyndon Johnson. The 
he indicated a little girl play- perverted and following spring, French voters 


ing on the floor. Didion noted 
the child was concentrating on 
a comic book and wearing white 
lipstick. “Five years old,” Otto 
bragged to the writer. “On acid.” 

The Manson murders are 
often cited as the effective end 
of the 1960s, the seismic decade 


that exploded social and political norms. But the : 


60s of the popular imagination, of social pro- 
test and free love, of Vietnam and Cambodia, of 
the Beatles and Carnaby Street, began fracturing 
well before Manson became a household name. 


The era unraveled on its own, bit by bit, mirror- | 
ing the domino theory that posited the fall of | 
: pie, but he twisted hippie trappings: For Manson, 


Southeast Asia to communism. “The center was 


not holding,” observed Didion in “Slouching,” | 


published on the heels of the Summer of Love 


twisted hippie 
trappings: For 
him, satanism 
was as valid as 
flower power. 
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in 1967. “Adolescents drifted from city to torn | 
city, sloughing off both the past and the future as | 
snakes shed their skins, children who were never | 
taught and would never now learn the games that | 


had held the society together. People were missing. | 
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forced from office President 
Charles de Gaulle, who had led 
France during World War II 
and served his country for more 
than two decades. Golda Meir 
became the first woman prime 
minister of Israel. And it wasn’t 
just political change. JFK’s 
widow, Jacqueline, married Greek shipping tycoon 
Aristotle Onassis. Yale announced it would admit 
women. Madison Avenue took note of the 400,000 
young people who flocked to Woodstock and saw 
not hippies but the future’s big spenders. 
Mansor’s part in the narrative was to crystal- 
lize the worst failings of the ’60s. He was not a hip- 


satanism was as valid as flower power; the Tate 
and LaBianca killings were his protest of the Man; 
LSD was a tool to brainwash the vulnerable, not to 
explore higher consciousness. Perversely in sync 
with the era, Manson managed to link the unimagi- 
nable with the familiar. The murders he ordered 
were tragic and gruesome but also felt of a piece 
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with the slaughter in Vietnam. The race war he 
hoped to provoke negated the civil rights move- 
ment but echoed decades of American racism. Most 
shocking of all, the young people Manson enlisted 
committed monstrous acts, yet they seemed as if 
they could have been anyone’s children, and the 
victims any Americans. What Manson proved was 
that the 60s were no longer tenable. 

The new start seemed to arrive, just before 
the Manson murders, on July 20, 1969, when 
Apollo 1’s lunar module, the Eagle, landed on the 
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JOHN CLEARY WAS AMONG 
the student protesters shot 
by the Ohio National Guard 


Cleary lived, but four others 
died from their wounds. 


a 


moon. Ninety-three percent of America’s televi- 
sions tuned in to witness Neil Armstrong descend 
to the lunar surface, and when the astronaut 
declared “That’s one small step for man, one giant 
leap for mankind,’ he symbolically cut the ’60s 
loose, propelling the world into a new age. It was a 
moment, however fleeting, of pure wonder, awing 
even CBS News anchor Walter Cronkite, who had 
guided viewers through the tumultuous decade. 
“Man on the moon!” he exclaimed giddily. “Oh boy!” 
The ’70s, it seemed, were poised to begin. ® 


at Kent State on May 4, 1970. 
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MANSON’S LIFE 
 INPRISON 


Unrepentant to the end, Manson racked up more than 100 infractions 
: during his 46 years behind bars. Among them: weapons smuggling, 


plotting an escape, and threatening fellow inmates 








» BY RICHARD JEROME 


uffice it to say that he cannot be described as a model prisoner,” 
California corrections department official Terry Thornton said 
of Charles Manson. 

After being convicted in January 1971 of murdering Sharon 
Tate and her friends, and Leno and Rosemary LaBianca, the 
strangely charismatic cult leader was sentenced to die in the 
gas chamber. The judge on the case, Charles Older, refused to 
consider anything less harsh, declaring there were no mitigating 
circumstances. Yet Manson’s life was spared by a 1972 California 
Supreme Court decision outlawing capital punishment, so he remained a guest 
of the state for a total of 46 years—at a cost of more than $1 million to taxpayers— 
until his death in 2017. 

Over time, the killer attempted to win parole a dozen times but was always denied. 
He was incorrigible and unrepentant, cited for more than 100 infractions—assaults, 
making threats to guards and fellow prisoners, and a range of other misbehaviors 
that included smuggling drugs and weapons into prison and plotting an escape. 

Manson whiled away the years in a series of penitentiaries, playing guitar, per- 
forming menial chores, and doing crafts, including weaving scorpions and spi- 
ders out of thread from his socks. Retired prison counselor Edward George, who 
struck up a kind of friendship with the convict in the late 1970s, recalled him as 
volatile and manipulative. “He could be sweet and kind, then a raging maniac,” 
George told the San Jose Mercury News. “He knew how to play people, how to set 
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MANSON IN 1982, IN THE 

chapel of the California 

Medical Facility, one of 

several institutions where he 

served out his lifesentences. 
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| manson 
_celli in 1982. Hen never 3 
_ wavered from his statement 
that he did notorderanyof _ 
the August 1969 murders. . 
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them up. He was the devil reincarnated. But he 
was bright.” 

Manson’s dark side frequently revealed itself. 
He routinely hurled verbal abuse at guards—espe- 
cially women—spat in their faces and threw hot 
coffee on one staffer. Manson also mixed it up 
with other prisoners. In the 1980s he threatened 
an inmate whose Hare Krishna chants got on his 
nerves. The man retaliated by dousing Manson 
with paint thinner and setting him ablaze, caus- 
ing second- and third-degree burns to his face, 
scalp, and hands. In 1982, guards at the California 
Medical Facility in Vacaville found a stash of 
marijuana and LSD in Manson’s cell, as well as an 
array of objects suggesting he was plotting a spec- 
tacular escape: a hacksaw blade, nylon rope, and 
a catalog for ordering hot-air balloons. Manson 
was repeatedly disciplined for possessing weap- 
ons, some of them homemade—in 2011 he earned 
a year in solitary when authorities discovered a 
sharpened eyeglass stem. 

Other times, Manson paced in his cell, napped 
and watched television—according to a 2013 
Rolling Stone profile, he especially liked Barney 
Miller, Gunsmoke, and Sesame Street in Spanish. 
Music remained a passion; in 1983, he recorded 13 
acoustic tracks that were released a decade later 
as Live at San Quentin by Grey Matter Records. 
Toward the end of his life, it seemed Manson— 
who once bragged “All women love me”—had 
found passion, of a sort. More than 50 years his 
junior, Afton Elaine Burton was essentially a 
Manson groupie who visited regularly for almost 
a decade. In November 2014 they took out a mar- 
riage license, but Manson broke it off. It was later 
reported that Manson learned that Burton had an 
ulterior motive: to someday display his corpse— 
under glass, like Lenin’s—as a tourist attraction. 

Even in death, Manson’s bizarrely hypnotic 
appeal hasn’t dimmed. “He could have been a sen- 
ator for crying out loud,” said George. “He had that 
kind of ability, but he chose to be a crook, a robber, 
and a murderer.” Manson, however, maintained 
his innocence to the end, telling Rolling Stone the 
government owed him $50 million “and Hearst 
Castle, for 45 years of bulls--t.” @ 
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In Charles Manson imagined 











a reunion with his followers and discussed the bond the 








shared: “The family circle can never be broken” 


» BY RITA HEALY 


This interview originally appeared in LIFE, March 1987 


hough Manson was sentenced to death in 1971, within a year 
California abolished capital punishment, and his sentence 
was commuted to life in prison. He remained incarcer- 
ated for almost 50 years, until his death in 2017. During that 
time, Manson was diagnosed as a paranoid schizophrenic 
and held in segregated housing. He was routinely denied 
parole, but on occasion spoke to reporters. In this 1987 inter- 
view, Manson answered questions from LIFE, rationalizing 
his crimes and discussing the women he knew. 

QO. What was the Manson Family? 

A. The D.A. put the word “family” on it to make me a leader and bring me into 
the conspiracy. They’ve never really been my family or my followers. We were 
together in a dream, man. 

You stay in touch? 

I know everything they’re thinking. They won’t think nothing in the next 
20 years I don’t know. I answer their letters before they write them. If you got 
all those people, and you put them in this room, everything would be all just 
like it was. We’d sit around and sing. The family circle can never be broken. 
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MANSON CARVED AN X 
TabeoM slime) c-lal-r-lemeleiaiare, 
the Tate-LaBianca trial and 
later converted the mark 
into a swastika. 
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We're still together. There’s no 
taking us apart. 

How did this group get 
started? 

I get out of the penitentiary—a 
man can understand this—and 
I haven't been with a broad in 
a long time. So I meet a broad 
on a street corner. She’s real 
young. So Iaskif she could stay 
with this other broad [Mary 
Brunner]. So we meet another 
chick didn’t have no place to 
stay. That was Squeaky [Lynette 
Fromme]. Then we meet Patty 
[Krenwinkel]—and Patty’s gota 
credit card! So we're just going 
to have a little vacation trip, so 
we get a bus. We're just trip- 
ping. And Susie [Atkins] wants 
to freeload, see? So I look up 
and I’m sitting on the beach 
with 12 girls. They’re lighting 
my cigarettes, spoiling me, and 
actually it’s a pretty nice little 
trip I’ve got going. 

Why did it go bad? 

The troubles came when the 
guys came. Every guy that came 
had troubles. And everybody 
that comes in that circle, I gotta 
go through all their changes. 
The troubles weren’t your 
fault? 

I’m not saying I didn’t influ- 
ence—I did influence. But no 
more than I’ve been influenced. 
It’s hard to explain 20 years of 
a running psychotic episode. It 
has no logic, no good, no evil; it 
all runs in insanity. You put 30 
people in acircle, and you’ve got 
a vortex of everybody’s thought 
and will, and it reflects off onto 


one head, and that head goes off : 


into madness. I was stuck in a 
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psychotic episode. 

Are you psychotic? 

Ican goin and out of it. 

Do you ever hear from these 
people now, like Squeaky? 
She’s in the joint doing life. 
[Editor’s note: Fromme was 
paroled in 2009.] 

Do you write to her? 


' Back and forth. She’s me. 
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: Do you hear from Sandra 


Good, who was jailed for writ- 
ing death threats to corporate 
executives? 


: Yeah. She got out. 
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She’s the one in Vermont? 
She’s your blue socks. 

How about Mary Brunner? 
Mary Snitch. 


: Is she injail? 


t had [my] baby, I held the baby 
; upand I held a knife on it and 
: I said, “If the cops come and 
i say, ‘Tell, or we'll kill this baby; 
: what are you going to do?” She 
! said, “I won't tell. I won't tell” 

Is Susan Atkins, who boasted | 
' with. I wouldn't kill a bug. 


of the killings, still in jail? 

If they let her out tomorrow, 
she’s still going to be in jail. 
She’s imprisoned herself. She’s 
playing Jesus for parole. They 
say, “If you accept Jesus as your 


: savior, we'll let you out.” So she 
; says, “Okay.” But I got nothing 


against Susie. I love her. You 
know. But I wouldn’t want her 


around me. 
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: Do you regret that those peo- 
: ple are not free and happy 
! today? 


Don’t you realize what those 
kids have done for you people? 
What do you think would have 
happened if the Manson Family 


2S 





hadn’t did what they did? You 
seen the Vietnam War stopped, 


| didn’t you? 


22... 
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Because of what you did? 

No. Because of what these kids 
did. You forgot? It was the peak 
of the revolution. [Singing] “You 
say you want a revolution...” 
Are you saying that the mur- 
ders were political acts? 

Why was people killed? There 
was $250,000 worth of gold 
coins laying by the dead body, 
by LaBianca. Why didn’t they 


| pickit up? You think we weren't 


in the peace movement? 
Are you at peace with 


yourself? 
Sure. How do you think I’ve 


: survived all this madness? 
: No, she snitched. When she | 


By not having a mother anda 


father. 


2.22222 


You think your early suffer- 


| ing absolved you from later 


2222 


22222 


deeds? 

Yeah, yeah. Later deeds? I’ve 
done nothing I’m ashamed of. 
Nothing I couldn’t face God 


But you'd kill a person? 


| Td probably kill all of them if 


= a 


ee 


I could—is that what you’ve 
been waiting to hear? Hey, 
time and circumstance made 
me into this Manson guy. 
Satan. Society wanted to buy 
this evil, mass murderer-— 


: devil-fiend. ’'m nobody. ’m 
' the last hobo in line. Give me 


a bottle of wine and put me on 
a train. 
You said you live in darkness. 


' I do. It’s away from the light. I 


don’t fit in the world that you 


: guys live in, so I live over here 
' in the shadows of it. @ 





' Mansor’s death sparked a multipronged legal battle for his remains. Among 
D E ATH | the claimants were a Los Angeles musician who said Manson had fathered 

| him during an orgy and made him the sole beneficiary in a 2017 will; a former 
0 F A : pen pal of Manson’s, who said the killer had disinherited his natural family 


Aq LLER | and made him sole beneficiary in 2002; Michael Brunner, whose mother, Mary, 
' was Manson’s first follower; and Manson’s then 41-year-old grandson, Jason 
Freeman, son of the late Charles Manson Jr. The honors went to Freeman and 
in March 2018 he arranged for a funeral. About 20 people attended, including 
original Family member Sandra Good, and Afton Burton, who was briefly 
engaged to Manson in 2014. Following the Christian service, Manson was 
cremated and his ashes were scattered on a hill in Porterville, California. 
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PERVERSE 
ICON 


Manson's life and crimes were tailor-made for the 








tabloids—as well as for shock rock, true-crime 





movies, and the dark corners of the Web 


» BY RICHARD JEROME 


y any reasonable measure, he was a loser: a failed wannabe rock 
star, a racist with a rap sheet, a grifter clinging to the Hollywood 
fringe like a toxic barnacle. And yet, almost two years after his 
death behind bars at 83, and a half century removed from the 
crimes that earned him infamy, Charles Manson remains one 
of pop culture’s most perverse icons. He is an avatar of evil. The 
embodiment of all that is twisted in the human spirit. In the 
darker corners of the Web, he is a hero, even trumping serial 
killers such as Jeffrey Dahmer, John Wayne Gacy, David Berkowitz, and Ted Bundy. 
Yet unlike those dark souls, in Manson, society appears to have found a mirror. 
“We, as a collective culture, looked into Manson’s eyes and saw in those dark caves 
what we feared most within ourselves,” writes Harvard social scientist David R. 
Williams in Searching for God in the Sixties, “the paranoia of what might happen 
if you go too far.” 

Among homicidal maniacs and sociopaths, arguably only Jack the Ripper, 
who had an 80-year head start on Manson, has generated more ink and cellu- 
loid. Thus far, more than 30 books have chronicled and analyzed the cult lead- 
er’s sordid life and legacy. Helter Skelter, the 1974 book by Vincent Bugliosi, has 
sold more than 7 million copies. This past fall, Liev Schreiber narrated Inside the 
Manson Cult: The Lost Tapes, a Fox true-crime special. The murders play a role in 
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ole, Cae aA ee Rely 
iczrece) co (=leB- Rece)'(-) elm Oal-la(=s 
Manson’s song “Sick City.” 
Bottom, from left: Jeremy 
Davies as Manson in the 
2004 television film Helter 
Skelter; Matt Smith as 
Manson in 2019’s feature 
Charlie Says. 
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Quentin Tarantino’s new film, Once Upona Time 
in... Hollywood, which includes Margot Robbie 
as Sharon Tate and Damon Herriman as Manson. 


on homage. Sonic Youth, Front Line Assembly, 
the Lemonheads, and Guns n’ Roses all covered 
a number of Manson’s songs in the 1980s and’90s. 
Shock rocker Marilyn Manson, whose name is a 
mash-up of those of the cult leader and Marilyn 
Monroe, followed suit in 2000 when he released 
a version of Manson’s composition “Sick City.” 
What accounts for Mansonr’s 
pop culture allure? Certainly 
the murders were tailor-made 
for the tabloids, a grisly col- 
lision at the intersection of 


“He hada 
quality that 


lifestyles—and reframed them as tools for apoca- 
lyptic mass murder. Totally bizarre, totally evil, 


: and very, very seductive.” 
Tate’s sister Debra is producing a biopic about | 
Sharon titled Tate, with Kate Bosworth playing : 
the doomed actress. Some of the attention borders ! 


In a sense, Manson represented the flip 
side of Woodstock, that vast, communal—and 
remarkably peaceful—music and love fest that 
took place just one week after the bloodshed at 
10050 Cielo Drive and 3301 Waverly Drive. “He is 
iconic because he was the person who brought 
the swinging ’60s to an end,” criminology profes- 
sor David Wilson of Birmingham City University 
stated for the 2014 BBC piece. “His strange and 


| bizarre thinking appeared perfectly in tune with 


the damaged side of drug cul- 
ture. It wasn’t flower power 
anymore. Youth culture was 
far darker and more disturb- 
ing than people had previously 


hippie-druggy countercul- thought.” 

ture and Hollywood celeb- one thousandth But all those ’60s links and 
rity. Manson himself had a of1 percent of echoes may only partly account 
peripheral relationship with people have. for Manson’s lingering pres- 


drummer Dennis Wilson of 
the Beach Boys, actor Dennis 
Hopper, and a number of other 
showbiz figures. In his 2012 
autobiography, Waging Heavy 


‘Vibes’ the kids 
called it.” 


Peace, rocker Neil Young called Manson’s songs | 
| for the life of her unborn child. Manson’s power 


“fascinating. He was quite good.” 


One night of the killingstookplaceinthehome | 
of director Roman Polanski, who was fresh off a ! 
wildly successful horror film, Rosemary’s Baby; ! 
the best-known victim was his wife, Sharon Tate, | 
' niable charisma. “He had a quality about him 
' that one thousandth of 1 percent of people have,” 
surrounded by abandoned sets from old TV and } 
movie Westerns, was awash in the hedonistic | 
' called it in the 60s.” But Julie Beck has argued in 


eight months pregnant with his child. Meanwhile, 
Manson’s desert commune at the Spahn Ranch, 


excesses of 60s counterculture—acid-spiked 


orgies and, as it turned out, much worse. “He } 
managed to exploit the hippie subculture bril- | 
liantly,’ Daniel Kane, a lecturer at Britain’s Sussex ! 
University, told the BBC, for a 2014 magazine story ! 
about Manson. “Hippies, after all [were]... com- | 
mitted to creating their own independent utopias | 
! bidding,” but instead, “the ones willing and vul- 


marked by sex, drugs, and rock ’r roll. Manson 


took on all those signs—LSD, free love, communal | 
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ence in the American psyche. 
What’s often forgotten is that 
Manson himself did not kill 
anyone. It wasn’t he, but one of 
his followers—possibly Susan 
Atkins—who stabbed Tate 16 times as she begged 


lay in his ability to control others—including 
“nice girls” from middle-class homes—luring 
them into a netherworld of drugs, sex, and, ulti- 
mately, murder. Certainly, he possessed unde- 


Vincent Bugliosi, the prosecutor at Manson’s trial, 
told Rolling Stone in 2012. “An aura. ‘Vibes’ the kids 


the Atlantic that “the most fascinating part of the 
Manson story has always been the girls”—Atkins, 
Patricia Krenwinkel, Leslie Van Houten. “Not the 
man who cobbled together bits of hippie philos- 
ophy, Scientology and How to Win Friends and 
Influence People to gather followers who'd do his 


nerable enough to be gathered.” @ 





AXL ROSE OF GUNS N’ROSES, 
performing in 1989. Rose 
recorded Manson’s “Look ™= 
Fim ColelmCr-Tii(-WaCli a Meme) emda) 
band’s 1993 album, The 
Spaghetti Incident? 
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MANSON STORY LINES 
continue to figure into new 
films, including Quentin 
Tarantino’s 2019 Once Upon 
a Timein...Hollywood, with 
Margot Robbie, here, as 
Sharon Tate. 
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Once upon a time in Hollywood, on the abandoned 
Spahn Movie Ranch, Charlie Manson and his followers 
started making plans. 





